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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. | 


\ JE will begin to-day with parasols, which are the prevailing 

need at this moment. What characterizes the parasols of 
the season is their size, which is almost that of a sun-umbrella, 
and the rusticity of the handle, which is always of light natural 
wood, hooked or forked at the end; this does not exclude the 
elegance of the cover, which is of dress stuffs, such as silk with 
multicolored stripes, or brocaded with sprays of flowers, moiré, 
faille, or satin in Madras designs or Scotch plaids, all trimmed with 
flowers or ribbons to match the prevailing tint. As during last 
summer, flowers will be much used for elegant light parasols, and 
also embroidered buds; the flowers are at the top or the side, in 
garlands or fringes, suspended by gold or steel cord. White or 
black parasols, with jet for mourning, are still used, sometimes 
with lace flounces two or three inches wide, and always with the 
inevitable bunches of flowers or knots of ribbon. However it may 
be trimmed, and whether simple or elegant, fashion exacts that a 
knot of ribbon or a bouquet shall be fastened on the handle. As 
some ladies object to large parasols, either because they hide some 
part of the toilette, or simply because they are heavy to carry, our 
large houses continue to furnish those of a small size, which can 
be used by those who prefer them without the risk of defying the 
fashion. 





The variety of dress stuffs is such that it is difficult to indicate 
any one as prevailing over the others. Among wool goods, we 
have already mentioned the innumerable combinations furnished 
by plaids, Madras, checks (large and small), and stripes (wide and 
narrow), all with the colors blended together in the most harmo- 
nious fashion. In pereales, satines, etc., the variety is likewise 
great; the prevailing fancy is for rather large Pompadour figures 
combined with plain goods, A somewhat eccentric novelty is 
satine with white bands printed with Kate Greenaway figures. 
We have already had napkins embroidered with designs from 
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this well-known English artist, whose charming babies are now to 
be seen on the trimmings of our dresses, 

For confections there are numerous fabrics from which to 
choose. We do not speak of plain silks, which are always classic, 
but of damask Siciliennes, velvet, striped, and damask gauzes, that 
is, with velvet figures on a gauze ground, a stuff which has a very 
rich effect. Then for skirts there are satins ornamented with 
flowers and figures of velvet or chenille, embroidered or applied. 
Faille tends to resume its sway; and elegant toilettes are seen 
composed of faille, mixed with figured silk, Among all these 
there is a great number of dresses made of a single color, and in 
large part of one fabric, which are very stylish, We have seen 
one of myrtle green satin, with a tunic descending to the narrow 
flounces on the bottom of the skirt; this tunic was open in front 
only, at the bottom of the waist, the sides were joined by three or 
four pleats which were caught together and held by a green satin 
rosette; this arrangement was repeated at the bottom, producing 
a graceful effect. The skirts of the basque were turned back 
behind to form revers; in front, from the side form, a sash laid 
in three pleats and fastened by an, antique buckle took their 
place. A visit to Worth’s permitted us to see a very pretty walk- 
ing dress that was about to be sent away, of fine, 
lustrous tussore.. The round skirt, which was somewhat short 
in front, was trimmed on the: bottom with three narrow tussore 
flounces, separated by ficelle-guipure. The overskirt was also of 
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tussore, embroidered all over with coquelicots, 
or corn-poppies ; this opened from the waist down, 
forming peplum points on the side, and was 
draped in such a way as to make two paniers, 
one above the other. This skirt was bordered 
with ficelle guipure, embroidered with coquelicots. 
Tussore corsage, embroidered like the over-skirt 
with a pointed vest of coquelicot faille, laced in 
front, and trimmed with ficelle guipure, forming a 
Souillis on the postilion basque, where was a knot 
of coquelicot ribbon, A similar knot of ribbon 
was set on the left side of the corsage. The bon- 
net worn with this dress had an almost flat crown, 
with the brim slightly turned up in the middle. 
The top and brim were trimmed with ficelle lace 
two inches wide, mixed with coquelicot flowers 
and buds; under the brim was the same lace 
slightly gathered, and held here and there by 
little bows of ficelle ends. Medium-sized para- 
sol, covered with flounces of ficelle guipure, strewn 
with coquelicots, with a bunch of coquelicots at 
the top, and handle of natural wood. Gauntlet 
Suede gloves, trimmed with a small bunch of 
coquelicots, completed the toilette. 

The ficelle lace that we have just mentioned is 
the novelty of the season; it is much used for 
the trimming of bonnets, and also for collars 
and corsage bows, despite its color of coarse flax. 
This does not prevent Spanish lace from contin- 
uing in high favor. The latter is the lace seen in 
the greater part of the trimmings of mantles, vis- 
jtes, etc. Nevertheless, the large houses employ 
many wide and elaborate fringes, entirely of jet, 
the high price of which—they cost from seven to 
eight dollars a yard—restricts their use to costly 
garments. 

We have little to add to what we said of bon- 
nets in our last letter, and will only mention that 
for those designed for morning wear large Alsa- 
cian bows are much used, often of ribbons with 
Algerian stripes. EmMevinE RayMonp. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AnD HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Messrs. Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harver’s Werk iy, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
TIARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 
Orders received before july 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 
In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
Week Ly and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 131, published May 2, contains more than 
the accustomed number of attractions, 

On the first page is a striking engraving by MR. 
J. O. DAVIDSON, élustrating a short story by 
Mrs. M. S. Perens, entitled “ Huldah Deane’s 
Hleroism”™ ; there is the usual installment of the 
serial story, “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” brilliantly 
illustrated; and a short story, entitled “ The 
Vain Sparrows,” with a full-page illustration by 
GIACOMELLL. 

Mr. GrorGe Cary EGGLESTON contributes 
a most interesting artic.e, entitled “ The Canoe 
Fight,” illustrated ; under the title of “ Dogs of 
My Acquaintance,” MR. EvwarbD I, StEVENSON 
gives a series of entertaining anecdotes relating to 
dogs ; and there is an article on “ Trout-Fishing” 
by an accomplished angler, Mr. W. M. LAFFAN, 
Jully illustrated,and giving full directions as to 
the method and apparatus for catching trout. 

The popular hero Fimmy Brown has another 
of his wvesistibly ludicrous adventures to relate ; 
the Post-office Box is full of interesting letters and 
other good things such as the Postmistress knows 
how to bring together ; there is an admirable juve- 
nile poem, entitled“ Artie’s Amen,” by Mk. VAUL 
HAMILVON LIAYNE; and other matters of an at- 
tractive and amusing character. 





Our next Number will contain new and 
stylish designs for LADIES’ SUMMEK MANTLES; 
WattrEAu Wrarvers; Silk, Wool, and Satine 
Street and House Dresses ; two artistic WORKING 
PATTERNS FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUINS, SCARFS, 
CHAIR BACKS, etc., from the Nvw Yor Deco- 
KATIVE AR? SOCIETY ; striking-art and humor- 
ous illustrations ; and brilliant stories, poems, es- 


ARLY rising is av undisputed virtue. 
Now and then, indeed, some recusant, 

of the order which is tired of hearing Aris- 
TipEs called the Just, maintains, as LAMB 
did, that there is something pagan and Per- 
sian about seeing the sun rise, and that no 
Christian should leave his pillow before half 
past ten. But common consent attributes 
moral excellence, not to say saving grace, to 
the mere act of getting up betimes. And 
in none of the concerns of this contradictory 
world is the difference between precept and 
practice more comically wide than here. 








For who of us, being of full age and sound 
disposing mind, doth, in the name of wis- 
dom and of worth, leave his inviting couch 
one moment earlier than he is driven thence 
by his importunate affairs ? 

Most persons, indeed, are early risers— 
overnight. They appreciate the economic 
value of the morning hours. They know 
the right, and they approve it too; con- 
demn the wrong, and still the wrong pursue. 
Every night they vow, and every morning 
they donot pay. Yet of their pleasant vice 
is made the instrument to scourge them. 
The last half-hour in bed is a questionable 
pleasure. They can not sleep. Their doze 
is tormented by a consciousness that they 
ought to have risen at their self-appointed 
time. And, finally, the having to get up is 
just as hard as it would have been at first, 
while the sense of hurry and belatedness is 
both depressing and exasperating. 

Leaving out of consideration that un- 
pleasant moiety of mankind which regards 
early rising as an end, not a means, and 
goes about with an air of having conquered 
the seven deadly sins in the mere act of 
getting up an hour before anybody else— 
notwithstanding, we say, these Pharisees, it 
would really be a long stride ouward toward 
ultimate perfection if to do were as easy as 
to know what were good to be done in this 
daily difficulty. 

Doctors generally are agreed that the 
more nearly we conform our active hours 
to those of the sun, the higher is the health 
of the race. Children go to bed with the 
dusk, and wake, joyous, eager, active, al- 
most with the dawn. If we watch our- 
selves closely, we shall observe that early 
in the evening, probably between eight and 
nine o’clock, the room being quiet, there is 
apt to overtake us a drowsy feeling as of 
the approach of bed-time. Having no more 
nonsense about us than Mrs. Edmund Spark- 
ler, we shake ourselves awake in a shame- 
faced manner, talk, read an exciting story, 
or play cards for two or three hours, and 
then, the fine blood-vessels of the brain be- 
ing well filled, the mind well roused, the 
memory well stored with material to be spun 
into nightmare visions, we go to bed. 

Now this inopportune heaviness is the an- 
gel of slumber, which we ought to hold fast 
till it gives its blessing. Nature is ready to 
tuck us in, under a coverlet of delightful 
dreams, to such sleep as can not be com- 
manded later in the night. Of course early 
rising would be the natural and necessary 
corollary to this early setting. But though 
we go to bed too late, we are apt to remain 
there too long. ‘Too much sleep leaves the 
brain sodden, as too little leaves it starved. 
And as a matter of health alone, it is better 
even for delicate women to rise early, and 
take a short nap, if they feel the need of 
rest, late in the forenoon. 

Nothing can be so bad for a high-strung, 
sensitive, quick-brained generation as the 
sense of incessant hurry. If it be impossible 
to shake off this Old Man of the Sea, as we 
sometimes fear, at least the burden will seem 
lighter if we begin the daily march betimes, 
and have all the time there is. Yet to go to 
bed with a consciousness of the necessity of 
waking at a certain hour is often to banish 
sleep from the eyes and slumber from the 
eyelids. It is better, therefore, to establish 
a vicarious conscience, either in the form of 
an alarm-clock or of some trusty servant, 
until the habit of arousing at an appointed 
time becomes as regular as the stroke of the 
hammer. 

And if neither the shrill-tongnued alarm, 
nor considerations of health, nor ease in 
work, nor convenience, can move us to re- 
form, perhaps the wisdom of Marcus Av- 
RELIUS may not be in vain. For however 
Philosophy may cry aloud in the streets and 
no man regard her, it is not the custom of 
polite society to close its ears when an Em- 
peror speaks : 

“When you find an unwillingness to rise 
early in the morning,” observed the sage, 
“make this short speech to yourself: ‘I’m 
getting up now to do the business of a 
man, and am I out of humor for going about 
that I was made for, and for the sake of 
which I was sent into the world? Was I, 
then, designed for nothing but to doze and 
batten beneath the counterpane?’ ‘ Well, 
but this is a comfortable way of living.’ 
‘Granting that, were you born only for 
pleasure? Were you never to do anything? 
I thought action had been the end of your 
being. Pray look upon the plants and birds, 
the pismires, spiders, and bees, and you'll see 
them all regular and industrious, exerting 
their nature, and busy in their station. For 
shame! Shall a spider act like a spider, and 
make the most of her matters, and shall not 
aman act like aman? Why don’t you rouse 
your faculties, and manage up to your kind ?” 
‘For all that, there’s no living without rest.’ 
‘True; but then let’s follow nature’s direc- 
tion, and not take too nmch of it. Provi- 
dence does not grant force and faculties at 
random, but everything is made for some 
end, The sun, as high as ’tis, has its busi- 





ness assigned, and so have the celestial dei- 
ties. And where’s the wonder of all this? 
But pray what were you made for? For 
your pleasure? Common-sense won't bear 
so scandalous an answer.’” 








(Begun in Harrgr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXV. 

Tue good president had forgotten nothing. 
Acting on a judicious after-thought, he had sent 
Rose back to his hotel to await his coming, and 
had written to Mrs. Trevylyan that he should keep 
his niece to dine with her aunt and cousin, 

Rose kept up “with a brave white face,” and 
found in the serene, self-possessed manner of her 
new relatives a sort of strength and peace. There 
was a wholesome quietness in the manner of Mrs. 
Williams—a woman who had suffered terribly 
from the loss of a son, as Rose afterward discover- 
ed, but who had made her personal sorrow “ turn 
the wheel of an unselfish activity” for the good of 
others. Mrs. Williams was accustomed to young 
people; she lived as the wife of a president of a 
college should live, in close maternal relation to 
the poor young fellows who had to meet illness 
and disappointment as well as the gayety and 
success of their rough-and-tumble life. Perhaps 
Mrs. Williams was, in her way, quite as necessa- 
ry to Charpentier College as was the president. 
Then her cousin, a plain intelligent girl, who 
seemed to take Rose immediately to her heart 
with a sense of ownership—all, all was calming 
and delightful. 

Not until the president started to walk home 
with his niece was a word spoken of the scene 
which they had gone through. 

“He will never trouble you again, Rose,” said 
her uncle, speaking of Hathorne Mack. “ He has 
made himself amenable to the law. He is afraid 
of Decker, also of me. It was amusing to hear 
the creature’s disgust overflow. ‘Bluffed, by Jove! 
and by an old fool of a clergyman,’ was his not 
too complimentary remark. I don’t think I look- 
ed like a clergyman; do you, Rose ?” 

“Now what do you think about papa?” said 
Rose. 

“That we must wait and hope. Hathorne 
Mack evidently has suppressed and distorted 
what news he may have. Pascal was always 
queer; he did not ever write regularly, did he, 
dear ?” 

“No,” said Rose. 
than—” 

“ Well, dear, possess your soul in patience. I 
see you are no coward. Go on and lead your 
every-day life. Keep your fears to yourself— 
for Mrs. Trevylyan is a person of shattered 
nerves ; it will not do to frighten her—and pro- 
vide yourself with ‘those iron-clad joys which we 
call employments.’ I am glad to hear that you 
study daily with Miss— What’s her name?” 

“ Marjoribanks—the English call her March- 
banks,” said Rose; “a former governess of 
mine.” 

“And what did I hear you telling Cornelia of 
your teaching a little boy ?” 

“Oh, Pierre! You know I was taken to Mrs. 
Philippeau’s house when my leg was broken— 
she is Mr. Mack’s sister—and I received great 
kindness there. She has a lovely child, Pierre, 
who was Miss Marjoribanks’s charge before they 
—well, they quarrelled. Now he is very fond of 
me, and I love him, so he comes every day to play 
at studying with me. It is really done, uncle, be- 
cause I crave his innocent, pretty affection, and 
he— _ I fear that his mother—well, I don’t know. 
She does not care for him as I should think she 
would.” 

“T should like you to shake off all these peo- 
ple, Rose, but I can not advise it now. Be pru- 
dent. We must keep your name out of the news- 
papers; and I can see no more healthy work for 
you than to study yourself, and also amuse your- 
self with this child. It shows a good heart, dear. 
I like women who like children. Perhaps Mr. 
Decker may call on you in a day or two. Be pre- 
pared to see him come in as a book peddler, sent 
to you by me, and talk to him about his books. 
You will know why later. I declare I am be- 
coming a play-actor!”” And the president re-ad- 
justed his cravat and his glasses as he rang Mrs. 
Trevylyan’s door-bell, and left Rose at home. 

The next morning at breakfast found Rose 
treating Pierre to orange marmalade and toast, 
while waiting for her own breakfast of a chop and 
a potato, for he was sent down early to enjoy a 
long joyous morning with his dear Rose. Miss 
Marjoribanks, wrapped in a large shawl, still suf- 
fering from her cold, was making the tea. 

At Mrs. Trevylyan’s Pierre found sympathy and 
liberty, the natural craving of childhood. He was 
a lovely, engaging child, a natural gentleman, a 
sweet, gentle, confiding creature, contradicting*all 
the theories of hereditary traits, unless Jean Pierre 
had had a noble great-grandfather. He needed 
love, this child, as his lungs demanded fresh air, 
and Rose gave it to him in amplest measure. 

“How fond you are of that child!” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, almost wistfully, as she watched 
Rose dance him up and down on her knee. 

“Who would not be?” said Rose. “Oh, Pierre, 
you shall go to Chadwick’s Falls with me, and 
you shall have a garden, and five dogs and a pony, 
and rabbits to feed, and a little mountain goat 
and a fawn!” 

“Can we go to-morrow ?” asked Pierre. 

“No, dear child; but if you will study your 
spelling while I am getting my German lesson, I 
will take you up to see the little lions at the Park 
this afternoon.” 

Pierre was all attention to his blocks, and Rose 
devoted to her German, with Miss Marjoribanks 
correcting an exercise, when the bell rang, and 
the butler hastened to the door. He came quick- 
ly back, followed by a gentleman, who presented 
his own card and that of President Williams. 








“Tt is a longer time now 





“The Rev. 0. Tyler.” Rose read it, and trem- 
bling all over, realized that the detective was be- 
fore her. It was almost impossible to see in 
this mild and sleek and meek clerical gentleman 
the man she had met before. Fortunately for 
her self-possession, he offered his book to Miss 
Marjoribanks for inspection. It was one which 
caught her eye immediately, being an improved 
method of teaching German. é 

“ Just what you need, Rose,” said she. 

“Very well,” said Rose. “I will buy it if you 
say so.” 

“But let me look at your other books,” said the 
governess. 

The Rev. O. Tyler had the most excellent and 
rare set of educational helps under his arm which 
even the most enterprising firm could turn out. 
His conversation about them was at once amus- 
ing, instructive, and at the same time pathetic and 
poverty-stricken. He continued to throw out side 
lights upon his own need of selling all that he 
could dispose of, remotely hinted at a wife and 
six children, until Miss Marjoribanks decided upon 
a Few Lights of History, Kasy Method to Algebra, 
and Reading without Tears for Pierre. 

“T have not my purse here,” said Rose. 

“ Let me go and get it,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 

When she was well out of hearing, the Rev. O. 
Tyler took up the Few Lights of History, and, as 
if reading, softly remarked: ‘If you ever walk out 
with that little boy, it would be well—Park—three 
o'clock, All is going as I could wish.” 

When Miss Marjoribanks came back with the 
purse, and Rose counted out what seemed to the 
Rev. 0. Tyler to be a fortune, apparently, Pierre, 
who had been enjoying these helps to education, 
which were embellished by wood-cuts, looked up 
blandly at the gentleman, and remarked, “ You’ve 
got a wig on.” 

The Rev. O. Tyler smiled feebly, put on his hat, 
and departed hastily. 

Miss Marjoribanks, who had rather enjoyed this 
visit of the book peddler, was deeply shocked ; 
and in her admonitions to Pierre reproving his 
childish frankness, failed to observe that the hand 
with which Rose was writing her German exercise 
trembled like a leaf. 

“Pierre, you must never remark on personal 
appearance; that is very rude,” said the gov- 
erness, 

“ Your hair is red,” said Pierre, by way of show- 
ing his apprehension and obedience. 

“What very beautiful, fashionable hair you 
have, Ethel!” said Rose, who still relapsed into 
habits of early intimacy. 

Miss Marjoribanks smiled, not displeased. 

“ Another note, miss,” said the butler, who had 
already brought in two or three. 

“An invitation from Fanny Grey to be her 
bridemaid in three weeks,” said Rose. ‘“ How 
quietly she has managed all this! My first friend 
in New York, my constant good friend, how well 
I remember her first greeting at Mrs. Mortimer’s, 
when I entered in that dreadful yellow brocade!” 

“You will accept, of course ?” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, 

“T do not quite know yet. 
Aunt Laura.” 

Not only Aunt Laura, but the president, ap- 
proved of the bridemaid project. The emotions 
which had chased themselves across her young 
heart of late had left Rose without volition. She 
almost shrank from the business of getting up a 
dress, and entering upon the gay and frivolous 
business of being bridemaid; but the president 
told her that he wished it, and Aunt Laura al- 
most commanded. 

The president and Aunt Laura had had their 
confidential talk. 

“We must amuse her, keep her mind off her 
father, until we know more,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“Yes; I am glad this wedding has come in, 
particularly as she has so much reason for anxi- 
ety,” said the president, evasively. “ Tell me—I 
heard something about the attentions of a young 
English baronet—do you think Rose was im- 
pressed ?” 

“ All that happened while she was imprisoned 
at Mrs. Philippeau’s, and while I was imprisoned 
here,” said Mrs, Trevylyan. ‘He was certainly 
very fond of her, I thought, but Rose is singular- 
ly reticent ; of her deeper feelings I know nothing. 
I only know that she is very sweet, and the most 
improved person. She ‘takes a polish’ easily. 
Do you not find her very elegant and well-man- 
nered ?” 

“Yes,” said the president ; “she pleases me. 
But has not the polish been applied rather too 
severely? I miss some little excrescences of 
manner which I admired, and I find her too pale 
and quiet. Are you not rubbing her down too 
smooth ?” 

“ Circumstances have been ‘ rubbing her down,’ 
as you express it, rather severely. She is of the 
impulsive-tempered, and is born to suffer, also to 
recuperate, I hope; but the dearest, truest, sweet- 
est, most guileless nature. You can hope for 
anything, everything, with such a character,” said 
Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“T long to get her to my quiet house in the 
country,” said the president; “‘I want to see her 
eyes look as they did when I first saw them. I 
want her cheek to come up, and be round again.” 

“ Rose has begun to live,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

Each of these two good people had his and her 
own secret, each of them talked with half a confi- 
dence, and they separated without any especial 
understanding, except that Rose should be bride- 
maid, 

It was a beautiful wedding, that of Fanny Grey 
and Jack Long. All the world was there ex- 
cepting the Hon, Hathorne Mack: he had gone 
to Washington. 

The bride had decreed that her attendants 
should come in pink—a fact which was attribu- 
ted to her well-known liking for Rose, to whom 
that color was becoming. Jack Long gave all 
the bridemaids diamond lockets with his own 
and Fanny’s monograms interlaced, and Fanny’s 
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presents filled two rooms, and required a man 
from Tiffany’s to arrange them. She had ten 
lace fans, all alike, seventeen pepper casters, and 
nineteen card-receivers ; ten sets of oyster-knives, 
and twenty-two tea-pots. Fortunately, wedding 
presents are now allowed to be exchanged; else 
what use for them? Also, lamps by the dozen, 
and a number of salts. Then came silver dinner 
sets, diamond bracelets, sets of choice porcelain, 
pictures, vases, mirrors, camel’s-hair shawls, neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and inkstands. The popular and 
beloved belle had her share of the good things of 
this earth. 

And as the charming troop of bridemaids en- 
tered the church, who so lovely as Rose? She 
and Harriet Amberley came first, and many an 
eye rested on her graceful figure and lovely face. 
Of whom did she think as she knelt at the altar 
railing? Of whom, as she heard those solemn 
sounds? Ah! wedding bells, wedding bells, how 
loud you ring! how far away your music sounds ! 
What is there in the dying cadence as the echo 
dies away that is sad—sad? Why do we always 
weep at a wedding? And now to those who 
were gayest of the gay as they surrounded that 
fair bride, why did there come a presage of ca- 
lamity ? 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


UIMPE dresses are revived for little girls of 

two years of ageand upward. These dresses 
may have a separate guimpe (or belted waist of 
muslin), with the low-necked full dress put on 
over it, or else there may be a yoke and sleeves 
of white muslin and embroidery, with the full 
dress sewed to these permanently, and producing 
precisely the same effect as that of the separate 
garments. The dress all in one piece is best for 
very active little girls, who would be apt to drop 
the low neck and short sleeve off the shoulder, 
but there is an effort being made to revive for 
the summer the fashion of leaving the neck and 
arms of these little folks bare ; hence many mo- 
thers prefer the separate dress and under-waist 
or guimpe, as these may be worn either way. For 
the present spring season the quaintest little 
old-fashioned Dutch dresses of cashmere are 
made with a full low square-necked belted waist 
puffed short sleeves, and full gathered skirt of a 
width and a half of cashmere simply hemmed, 
and perhaps two or three tucks above the hem. 
Sometimes this baby waist has no sleeves, but 
merely a strap across the shoulders, and some- 
times it has a very short high puff sleeve; the 
neck is usually bound narrowly, and there are 
two rows of shirring below the binding. In 
some such dresses this shirring is repeated at 
the waist, in others there is an inch-wide belt 
stitched on all around, and a stil] more prevalent 
fashion has the belt or shirring only in front, with 
a sash beginning in the under-arm seam and tied 
behind in a large bow; this sash is of the cash- 
mere, two-eighths of a yard wide, hemmed all 
around, Another similar dress has the full front 
shirred at the neck only, falling straight thence 
to the end of the skirt, while the back is gathered 
in at the waist line, and has the cashmere sash 
just mentioned. All these styles, it will be seen, 
imitate the dresses worn by German peasant chil- 
dren, and are made of deep blue or violet plum- 
colored cashmere, or else sky blue or rose, Some- 
times a row of white Hamburg open embroidery 
edges the neck, sleeves, and the ends of the sash 
of the cashmere dresses, but this is more appro- 
priate on the baby waists of the colored percales 
and mulls with figures in them now used for the 
same purpose, such as the blue or pink percales 
with birds or roses all over them, or cream white 
mulls with great mammoth pansies, or else plain 
colored lawns, ginghams, or Chambérys are used 
in navy blue, or raspberry pink, or perhaps Tur- 
key red calico. The square low neck seems to 
be preferred for all these dresses. 

Box-pleated dresses are made up in similar 
fashions, and are preferred for plump children, 
who would look too stout in the gathered dress- 
es. These pleated dresses have waist and skirt 
in one, with three box pleats the entire length of 
the back and front, finished at the foot by two 
gathered ruffles of the gingham, or else of white 
embroidery. The two outside box pleats back 
and front pass over the shoulders, forming the 
strap, which is the only sleeve, and the dress is 
fastened behind by a false flap under the middle 
pleat. There may be many rows of Russian lace 
or embroidery across the front between the out- 
side pleats. The light Blue linen gingham is 
very pretty for such dresses. The guimpe is of 
tucked white muslin, or else has a tucked or em- 
broidered yoke and sleeves, while the lower part 
of the waist is plain muslin passing down to the 
hips, with a drawing-string or belt at the waist 
line; if a belt is used, it should be stitched on 
the outside, so that when the child grows the 
waist can be lengthened by placing it lower. 

All these styles, with many others besides, are 
made up with a high-necked yoke and long 
sleeves of white embroidery and muslin sewed 
permafently into the square neck of colored 
dresses, thus giving the effect of a guimpe and 
separate dress. Sometimes a Mother Hubbard 
effect is given by putting clusters of shirring in 
the front and back of these dresses ; for instance, 
there are two bunches of shirring just below the 
yoke, and two similar clusters at the waist line of 
little dresses that have the waist and skirt in 
one. Deep yokes of white Hamburg embroidery 
that have the lower edges scalloped are pretty 
for pink and baby blue gingham dresses. A 
gathered bias frill is sewed to the edge of the 
dress skirt, and an embroidered edging is sewed 
upon it. The frill at the neck of yokes should 
be turned down and bound at the top to prevent 
the scalloped edges pricking the child’s tender 
skin. The white sleeves represent guimpe sleeves, 





and are slightly full, with a little band to hold 
the gathers at the wrist, on which are two rows 
of edging, with their straight sides stitched to- 
gether. 

While colored dresses are preferred for the 
morning and for the country, white dresses are 
still chosen for the best. These have the full 
gathered skirt nearly covered with embroidery, 
being made of a flounce of Irish point embroid- 
ery, or the open-worked Hamburg, or else the 
more serviceable close patterns. There are only 
two or three inches of the plain muslin at the 
top, just enough to gather well to the belt of in- 
sertion which is stitched on a low-necked baby 
waist of muslin that has puffed sleeves high on 
the shoulders, giving a square effect. The sleeves 
are tied with ribbons, and there is a sash, nar- 
rower than those lately worn, tied around the 
waist. There are also high-necked white lawn 
and piqué dresses, made to give the appearance 
of a low waist by being trimmed with a turned- 
down embroidered frill low around the neck and 
shoulders, and having caps of embroidery repre- 
senting short sleeves sewed in the armholes above 
full gathered long sleeves of the muslin. These 
dresses have five narrow box pleats from the 
high neck down back and front below the hips, 
where a sort of panier frill is added, deeper and 
fuller than the frill outlining the low neck, and 
below this the skirt is laid in kilt pleats. On 
piqué dresses a mock basque is sewed on the 
hips instead of a frill. A cravat bow of four 
loops and ends is set a trifle to the left in the 
full ruches of embroidery and lace seen on the 
necks of little girls’ white dresses, Tiny little 
girls of two years wear their skirts almost to 
their ankles, while larger girls wear them short- 
er, but always reaching well below the knees. 


CARPETS, 


Dark colors and soft low tones prevail in car- 
pets of all grades, from the royal Axminsters 
and Wiltons down to the inexpensive ingrains. 
Terra cotta, Pompeiian red, dark Japanese blue, 
and golden brown are choice shades for the 
ground, and the olive, black, robin’s-egg, and 
écru grounds are still used. Small figures in 
Oriental designs, many of which are copied liter- 
ally from Eastern rugs, are the first choice. 
There are also new outline designs brought out 
by English designers, showing a light tint of 
blue on a darker blue ground, with perhaps some 
lines of gold; or there are two rosy Pompeiian 
tones most intricately blended ; another fancy in 
olive and golden brown has light and shade in- 
geniously introduced to represent gleams of sun- 
shine passing across the floor, while others accu- 
rately copy bits of old tapestry. Small palm 
leaves of black or blue and diaper figures or lat- 
tice patterns on red are shown; there are many 
solid-colored centres with a rich border around 
the room; others are mere mixtures of colors in 
small dashes, yet without any fixed design, and 
finally there still remain the once popular floral 
designs, which some persist in choosing ; but even 
these are toned down by having tinted grounds 
of écru or tan-color instead of the ivory white 
formerly sought after, and the designs are im- 
proved by having Japanese or geometric figures 
introduced here and there instead of the pattern 
being wholly of flowers. All carpets are bor- 
dered, and the use of rugs has become so gener- 
al that it is now customary to make up carpets 
as rugs; this obviates the difficulty experienced 
in getting rugs of exact sizes. For those who 
like the deepest pile the royal Axminster car- 
pets with wool backs are selected for their luxu- 
rious softness ; these may be had in the new dark 
colors with Persian designs entirely covering the 
ground, and also in the gay floriated patterns al- 
ready mentioned. The soft velvet-like Moquettes 
are also in most varied patterns, and are particu- 
larly handsome in the Persian designs, and in 
sombre blue or red surfaces, dotted with small 
black figures of palms or other leaves, then com- 
pleted by an elaborate border. 

A novelty giving the effect of a chenille cover- 
ing is made of the waste wool of Axminster and 
Moquette carpets woven without design, but in 
the richest coloring seen in such carpets. These 
cost $1 50 or $2 a yard, and are very effective 
when made up as bordered rugs; that is, not fit- 
ted into the corners of the room, leaving about 
eighteen inches or two feet of margin around the 
entire room. This space may be left bare, and 
the floor be painted, or it may be covered with a 
breadth of the ingrain filling that is now used in 
choice low tones of color. This “ filling” may 
also be had in imported velvet carpeting, but the 
ingrain is most used, and is seen with carpets of 
the finest quality. The low-toned blue shades 
and Pompeiian red are most used for filling out 
the spaces beyond rugs. Crimson tints are avoid- 
ed, as they do not harmonize with the subdued 
colors of Eastern rugs or of the carpets that imi- 
tate them. Sometimes an ingrain filling of solid 
color is made to cover the floor entirely, and then 
the rich rugs are thrown upon it; this is done 
where great warmth is needed. In country houses 
Chinese mattings of checkered straw sometimes 
take the place of the filling as a covering for the 
floor, and the rugs are then easily used or removed 
with changes of the weather. For those who can 
afford hard-wood floors of inlaid designs, the Per- 
sian and India rugs offer quaint and delicate 
colorings, and of these the antique rugs that show 
signs of use by their softened tints are chosen. 
The velvet-like texture and sheen of these are 
shown in the prayer rugs from the interior of 
Persia, in the Bokhara patterns, and in the long 
narrow breadths that are designed for halls. The 
light Ghiordes and Smyrna rugs are pretty for 
chambers or gay little sitting-rooms of summer 
houses, while the great Turkish rugs as large as 
carpets in the dark red and blue Oushak colors 
are liked for large dining-rooms, libraries, and 
halls. The modern rugs made in Berlin with 
plain centres and rich borders are really carpets 
all in one piece, large enough to cover the room. 





The measure and shape of the room are taken, 
and the rug can be woven to order, fitting the 
floor in every part. As has already been said, ex- 
perienced dealers advise people who move about 
from house to house; and whose small means will 
not buy valuable rugs, to have carpets of good 
quality made up as rugs, instead of buying the 
cheap rugs now in the market. 

For handsome rooms the Wilton carpets remain 
in great favor, both the English and American 
Wiltons giving excellent service, and their designs 
being of the best. The moresque Wilton designs 
are very effective, being woven in a new way that 
twists the yarn, and gives the appearance of che- 
nille. This moresque effect is also seen in the 
standard body Brussels carpets, and these have 
all the fine low colors and Eastern designs shown 
in the Wiltons, Axminsters, etc. ; these are $2 50 
a yard. For much less money there are also 
body Brussels carpets of excellent coloring, but 
not of the newest designs; these are in fine Bo- 
khara patterns, with grounds of deep red or other 
chaste dark color. For hall and stair carpets, 
Pompeiian red and terra-cotta grounds are chosen 
of solid color with a border, or else with diamond 
lines of black on red, and also in the intricate 
Oriental rug designs, The pattern for the stair 
carpet matches that of the hall, and very soft 
padding is used beneath this to protect the car- 
pet on the edges of the steps, and to make it 
pleasantly soft to the tread. The tapestry Brus- 
sels carpets come in many of the designs chosen 
for the finest five-frame body Brussels. These 
carpets should be put on rooms that are little 
used, such as spare chambers, or the parlors that 
are closed half the year, as they soon show hard 
usage. The simple ingrain carpets come in the 
dainty colors and fine designs of the most expen- 
sive carpets, and are provided with borders of 
solid deep colors. 

For information received, thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLp, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and W. & J. Stoane. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Bronson ALcort, who has written and 
published a volume of poems in his eighty-third 
year, is a tall, large, and reverend-looking old 
man, with a fresh skiv, gray beard, and infantile 
blue eyes. 

—Mr. WENDELL PuHILLIPs, finding himself 
obliged to move from the house in which he 
has lived for nearly a half-century, has chosen an 
equally old-fashioned one on Common Street, 
Boston, one door from Tremont. 

—Besides being a Yale man himself, Judge 
Tart has four sons graduates of the college, 
and one now an under-graduate there. 

—Dr. WiLL1aM W. Draper says there has not 
been the slightest difference yet discovered in 
the nervous anatomy of man and woman. 

—The Rev. PHILLips Brooks will not accept 
the salary his people wish to continue to give 
him during his summer absence, preferring it 
should be spent in suitably supplying his pulpit. 

—The wife of one of the diplomutic corps at 
Washington says that the corps dislike exceed- 
ingly to put on their court suits. ‘ My husband 
does begin to profane a week before occasions 
of state,”’ she says. ‘He does so much dislike 
the wearing of that so heavy dress, and so do 
they all. They do all a about it.” 

—The Army and Navy Journal repeats an 
amusing story of a conversation that arose be- 
tween two men as to the lines commencing “‘ The 
mills of the gods grind slowly.” “* They are 
Pope’s,’ said one. ‘No, Pops never wrote any- 
thing of the sort,’ maintained the other. ‘Ill 
tell you how you can settle it,’ said the first 
speaker; ‘I know Pops well—he’s at Fort Lea- 
venworth, Telegraph bim and ask him if he 
wrote it. Dll pay the charge.’ The line sounds 
to us,” says our contemporary, “‘much more as 
if it was written by Firz-Joun Porter.” 

—A silver rattle costing one hundred dollars 
was presented to Mr. CRowLEyY, a Congressman 
from New York, for his infant son, the first baby 
of the Forty-seventh Congress. 

—Jacksonville, Florida, is the present abiding- 
place of Ettau Vepper and family, who have 
spent a portion of the season in St. Augustine. 

—Mr. WILLIAM THomas, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in his ninety-fourth year, who remem- 
bers EBENEZER Coss, who died at the age of one 
hundred and seven, and who in his time remem- 
bered PEREGRINE WHITE, born on the Mayflower, 
is the oldest graduate of Harvard College, hay- 
ing been in the class of 1807. 

—Tact could hardly go further than in the 
ease of Mrs. Senator BrinGHam, who, when a 
guest at her table broke a Sévres plate, quieted 
him by saying the ware was exceedingly brittle, 
and illustrating her remark by deliberately 
breaking another of the costly plates with a 
blow of her knife. 

—The daughter of a Rhode Island member of 
Congress, Miss CHasg, is an eager student of 
political economy. 

—Miss Fanny EVERETT, who has been post- 
mistress at West Foxborough, Massachusetts, 
for fifty years, is now paralyzed at eighty-four. 

—Secretary Hunt’s oldest son is engaged to 
marry a daughter of Commodore Upsxur, and 
has a fine law practice in Dakota. 

—In the story of “ Evangeline,’’ Mr. Loneret- 
Low relied upon Mr. HaLrBurton for the history 
of the people’s banishment, and upon the Abbé 
RayYNaL for the pastoral details of Acadian life, 
never having visited the scene himself. 

—WASHINGTON IrvIN@’s old home on State 
Street, New York, built fifteen years before the 
Revolution, with bricks imported from Holland, 
is to be torn down. 

—The late Commodore Maury’s danghter, 
who was his assistant in the compilation of his 

eographical series, teaches school in Richmond, 
irginia. 

—An essay on education by a Boston com- 
petitor won the second of the prizes offered by 
the late Isaac Pert&re, in Paris, for essays on 
social subjects, Jean Baptiste Dumas, Senator 
Carnot, and CAMILLE Sze being the judges. 

—The new Judge of the Rhode Island Su- 
preme Court, George M. CARPENTER, Jun., is 
only thirty-four, 

—Mr. and Mrs. JuLtan HAWTHORNE will pass 
the summer at Concord, Massachusetts. 

—M. Cuarnay, the explorer, has penetrated 
to the country of the Locandones, a warlike 








tribe in Guatemala, and has discovered the miss- 

ing link of American archeology, ‘‘ The Phan- 

tom City’? whose magnificence had been heard 
of in 1840 by StepHeEns, the American explorer. 

—This summer Mr. E. A. ABpey will probably 
visit Denmark with ALFRED Paxsons and R. 
Swain GIrrorD. 

—Mr. HAMILTON Fisu has the only rural place 
in lower New York, standing as it does in a cor- 
ner of a plot two hundred feet square, with ap- 
ple-trees, grass, and bushes about it. 

—The rage for banjo-playing in Washington 
was created by CLARA Louise KELLOGG, who is 
a skillful performer on the instrument. 

—GEORGE InNeEss’s “Old Roadway” has been 
given to the Long Island Historical Society by 
Mr. George I. Seney. 

—The most distinguished-looking diplomate 
in Washington is the Baron de Fava, of the Ital- 
ian legation, whose profile is pure Greek. 

—The Pope is thinking of appointing a resi- 
dent apostolic delegate in the United States. 

—Kossurtu has finished his memoirs. 

—The daughters of Judge THomas Russet, 
of Boston, were said to have had the prettiest 
equipage in Rome during the Carnival. ‘They 
are great beauties, with decided artistic talent. 

—On the card accompanying Prince Bis- 
MARCK’S customary birthday present of a hun- 
dred and one plovers’ eggs was the verse, to be 
freely translated, 

“ We send thee the eggs ; may we send them forever ; 
We are and remain, the Faithful of Jever.” 
—The King of Sweden has written personally 

to CHRISTINE NILSSON a sympathetic and affec- 

tionate letter in her affliction—such a letter as a 

king should write such a subject, or a father 

such a daughter. 

—Four hundred thonsand dollars are pledged 
to Dr. Mor@aANn for the erection of an Episcopal 
church in the Avenue de |’ Alma, in Paris. 

—The late Mr. Darwin found recreation, after 
his severe studies, in reading the novels of the 
day. His son Horace is a fine mathematician. 

—Enmi ig Loisser, sister of the Princess von 
Reuss, was killed in Paris the other day, at the 
Cirque @’Eté, by a fall from her horse at re- 
hearsal, 

—Frau MATERNA, the Viennese prima donna, 
suggests the figure of Brunhilde in the Walkyre. 

—It is the Marquise de Beauvoir who has re- 
vived the Pompadour costumes, to whom their 
pink and blue are very becoming. 

—CaMILLA Urso says that in Australia a bou- 
quet is banded to the artiste, not by the usher, 
but by the donor, the wife or daughter of the 
Governor, for instance, walking to the stage and 
making her present amidst the applause of the 
audience. 

—There are only six hundred princes of the 
house of GALITZIN alone. 

—Miss Fanny PARNELL is described by those 
that are not her admirers as a pale, large-eyed, 
languishing young woman, of rather slatternly 
appearance. 2s 

—ALBANI is studying his new opera, La [e- 
demption, with GouNnop. 

—The Roruscuiips have just sold their last 
year’s vintage of Chateau Lafitte for one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

—The jewels of the Roman Princess TRIGIANO 
BRANCACCI, née Frecp, and of the Princess 
CENCI, née SPENCER, both Americans, are said to 
eclipse the fumous diamonds of all the other 
Roman princesses to the manner born. 

—Count VaLovueErf, called the Diskaetti of the 
Northern Empire, is making a sensation in Rus- 
sia with a novel entitled Louise. 

—According to an old Lenten custom ob- 
served in London for the last four hundred 
years, twenty-one widows visited an ancient 
tomb in the church-yard of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Southfield, on Good - Friday, and 
each picked up a new sixpence; the name of the 
benefactor is unknown. 

—A letter of VELAzQuerz, the Spanish artist, 
reported to be the only one in private hands, 
was sold for four hundred and seventy dollars 
in Paris the other day. 

—The wife of Sir TukoporE MARTIN, the beau- 
tiful HeLen Fauci, is in poor health, and or- 
dered to reside permanently in Southern Italy. 

—Such alterations are being made in TURNER'S 
house, Queen Anne Street, as to efface all signs 
of his residence there. 

—In order to study the habits of the people, 
Count Toxstor has become one of the census- 
takers of Moscow. 

—The King of Holland is a zealous autograph 
collector on a large scale. 

—Mr. J. G. R. Hassarp, now travelling in Eu 
rope, says that the people of Lourdes seem to 
him superior physically to the people of any 
other part of France. 

—The Casino at Monte Carlo sent Queen Vic- 
TORIA, While she was staying at Mentone, a mag- 
nificent bouquet, which was at once returned 
with the brief message ‘‘ Declined.’’ The Queen 
was residing in the villa of a gentleman who is 
making every effort to abolish the celebrated 
gambling places of the region. 

—MILLAISs paints the little Princess Marte of 
Edinburgh occupied in knitting a stocking. 

—The bite of a pet dog has resulted in the 
death from hydrophobia of Mrs. O'Hara, wife 
of the late member of Parliament for Sligo, and 
Master of the Arraghmore hounds. 

—While the granddaughter of Burns is al- 
lowed to live in poverty in Dumfries, and vis- 
itors at the church have fed her and her daugh- 
ter, Jzan ARMOUR BurRNs, who bears a strong 
likeness to the poet, the Scots have lately un- 
veiled a statue of Burns in that city. 

—The artists who can boast of the greatest 
renown in England, France, Austria, Hungary, 
and Austrian Poland, all begin their names with 
an M: MILvats, MeIssonigr, MARKART, Mun- 
KACSY, and MATEJKO. 

—The poem called ‘ Coming,” concerning 
which there has been much inquiry, was writ- 
— by BarBaka MILLER, HuGH MiLLer’s daugh- 

er. 

—The only prince in Europe bearing the name 
of ANDREW is tlie little son of the King of 
Greece, who has recently been christened. 

—dJames W. Dz For, the only male lineal de- 
scendant of Danie. De For, is living at Shirley, 
England, in want. ; 

—The six thousand workmen of Mr. Freperic 
Krupp, the great gunmaker, having refused to 
obey his order to be vaccinated during a small- 
pox epidemic, he gave them their choice of vac- 
cination or dismissal; as nobody is anxions to 
leave good pay, a cottage, a garden, a pension 
fund, an accident fund, and a relief fund, they 
one and all submitted to the operation. 
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Tue deep square collar, 


in Fig. 53, Supplement, is composed of rows of open-work 
fancy braid about half an inch wide, which are indicated 
on the pattern, and which are connected by crochet-work 
in the manner shown in the illustration. 
is finished with crochet lace. 
by measuring off the outermost row of 
braid for the collar; fold the braid at 
the corners as shown in the illustra- 
tion and indicated on the pattern, and 


work around the outer e 


round.—Alternately catch together the 






Fig. 1.—Liyen_ Kircuen 

Cur Parrern, No. 3236: 
15 Cents, 

For pattern and description s¢ 


ment, No, IIL, Figs. 11-1 


next 2 of the projecting 
loops on the side of the 
braid with 1 sc. (single 
crochet) and work 8 ch. 
(chain stitch). 2d round. 
—Along the inner edge 
of the braid alternately 
catch together the next 2 
loops and work 7 ch.; in 
each corner catch togeth- 
er 2 loops with 1 se, twice 
in succession, without the 
intervening 7 ch., and 
connect the middle ch. of 
the next 7 to the middle 
ch. of the preceding 7. 
3d round.— * 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the middle 
ch. of the next 7,3 ch., 
5 de. around the upright 
veins of the preceding 
de,; repeat from ¥; in 
each corner, after work- 
ing the pattern on the 
middle ch. of the last 7 
before the angle, work 
1 de. on the corner st. 
(stitch) of the preceding 
round, then work the pat- 
tern on the middle ch, of 
the next 7, connecting 
the 3d of the 3 ch. to the 
corresponding st. in the 
preceding pattern figure. 
4th round.—Alternately 
1 sc. on the 3d of the 3 
ch. in the next pattern 
figure of the preceding 
round and 7 ch., catching 
together with the middle 
ch. of the 7 the next 2 
loops on the outer edge 
of the second row of fan- 
cy braid. Work on the 
inner edge of the second 
row of braid as on the 
inner edge of the first, 
connecting the last rouna 
to the third row of braid, 
then work in turn on the 
third row, connecting it 
to the fourth, and proceed 
in this manner until the 
collar is filled in. For 
the lace around the outer 
edge work as follows: 
Ist round.—28 vh., work- 
ing back over these, pass 
the first 10, 1 sc. on the 
following st., 5 te. (treble 
crochet) on the following 
8d st., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing 3d st., twice alter- 
nately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the following 4th st., 
leave the next 3 st.; * 
turn the work, 9 ch., 
twice alternately 1 sc. 
around the middle ch. of 
the next 5 and 5 ch., then 
1 sc, on the middle te. of 
the next 5,5 ch., 1 se. 
around the following 6th 
st., turn, 8 ch., 3 times al- 
ternately 1 sc. around the 


Child’s Collar.—Fancy Braid and Crochet. 


for which the pattern is given 
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Brack Morré Apron. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 14-16, 








Fig. 1.—Moxocram.—Cross 


Cuity’s Cottar.—Fancy Braw anp Crocuet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL., Fig. 53. 
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Fig. 1.—Enetish Homespun Traveiiine Cioak. Fig 


Cur Partrery, No. 8241: Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 


No. VIL, Figs. 39-44 


Supplement, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
















Figs. 1-8.—Fanoy 
JEWELRY. 


























Description of Symbols: ® Dark, 8 Medium, & Light, 
‘awn-Color; © Light Blue; ! Foundation. 


Fig. 1.—Lace axp Rippon Apron, 
with Cross Stitch Emprowwery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srircu. 
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. 2.—Dress ror Miss rrom 12 To 
17 Years orp.—Cur Parrerny, No. 


3242: Price 25 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 3.—Ficnv Repincore.—Cur Parrern, No, 
8243: Ficnv, 10 Cents; Repincore, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs, 48-50, 
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middle ch. of the next 5 and 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 2d of the 
following 9 ch., 2 ch., 7 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next 
7 st., 1 ch., 1 se. on the first of the preceding 28 ch., turn, 
7 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. around the ch, after 
the next de., then 4 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. around 
the middle ch. of the next 5, turn, 8 ch., 1 sc. around the 
middle ch, of the next 5, 5 te. on 
the next se., 1 sec. around the 
middle ch. of the next 5, twice 
alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. around 
the middle ch. of the next 5; 
repeat from * until the lace is 
long enough (39 times on the 
collar illustrated), but at every 
repetition crochet the se. which 
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i ' : Fig. 2.—Linen Kitrcnen Apron. 
Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Apron, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu. . a Cur Parrern, No. 3287: Price 


15 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


in the first pattern figure 
was worked on the first 
of the 28 ch. on the se. 
that is in a line with it. 
Work along the upper 
edge of the 1st round as 
follows: 2d round.—Al- 
ternately 1 se. around the 
next ch. scallop and 3 
ch. 3d round. — Along 
the opposite edge of the 
Ist round * 1 se. around 
the middle st. in the next 
hollow, 6 times alternate- 
ly 5 ch. and 1 sc. around 
the next 5 ch., 5 ch.; re- 
peatfrom *. 4th round. 
—* 1 se, around the 
next 5 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 6 times alter- 
nately 6 ch, and 1 se. 
around the next 5 ch.; 
repeat from »*. Over- 
seam the lace to the edge 
of the collar, and join 
the neck to a narrow 
cambric band. 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for 
marking linen are worked 
on the ground in cross 
stitch with marking cot- 
ton in two shades of ei- 
ther blue or red. 


Fancy Jewelry. 
Figs. 1-8. 

Tux illustration shows 
various articles in fancy 
jewelry. Fig. 1 is a lace 
pin composed of gilt bars 
and enamelled balls. An 
ear-ring with similar balls 
is shown in Fig. 6, and a 
comb for the hair in Fig. 
4. Fig. 2 shows an onyx 
lace pin, and Fig. 7 the 
earring to correspond 
with it. Fig. 3 is a comb 
for the hair with a mov- 
able top of cut French 
jet. Fig. 5 shows a drag- 
on-shaped lace pin in ox- 
idized silver. The neck- 
lace, Fig. 8, is composed 
of square plaques and 
small round beads of cut 
jet strung on fine wire. 


Bonnet Clasps. 
Figs. 1-6. 

See illustrations on p. 312. 

Tuese pretty clasps 
are shown by the illustra- 
tions in half size, Figs. 
1 and 4 are composed 
of gilt metal and pearl 
beads, and Figs. 2 and 3 
of gilt filigree, crystal, 
and pearl beads. Fig. 5 


is of iridescent steel, and 
Fig. 6 of gilt metal. 
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“Sir Mordaunt grasped his wife round the waist with his right arm, and with the left hand held Miss Tuke by the wrist."—[ Drawn by Wm. St. J. Harper. | 


By W. CLARK 


RUSSELL, 


CHAPTER XII.—( Continued.) 
ALL this while I heard no sounds in the cabin, and 
the men’s voices on deck were stilled, The yacht 
lay dead on her side. Once only, and shortly after 


she had heeled over hard and fast aground, a sea | 


raised and bumped her, and I heard the crash of 


timber aloft, and the sound of a mighty fall, but | 


it was too dark to see what spar had gone; and 
after that the schooner lay quiet, with the sea 
breaking against her port side, and shooting high 
into the air over her, as was to be known by the 
rattling of the sheets of water when they fell into 
the boiling whiteness to leeward. 

I said to Tripshore, “ Have you vour senses ?” 

“T’'m better,” he answered. “ There’s an ocean 
of water in the lee scuppers, and I was drowning 
in it. I feel full o’ water. If I could be sick it 
’ud relieve me.” 

“Where are the men ?” 

“ Most of ’em drowned, I fear. 
have got away with the long boat.” 

“ What time is it ?” 

“ About half past four.” 

“O my God !” I cried. 
only come, that we might see where we are! 

As I said this, I heard Sir Mordaunt calling 
my name. I went down the steps, and turning 
round, found one of the cabin lamps brightly 
burning, and the whole party—everybody who be- 
longed to our end of the vessel—standing at the 


Some of them 


p) 


{Begun in Harprr’s Bazan No. 53, Vol. XIV.)] 
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table, which alone prevented them from slipping 
down the cabin floor. Sir Mordaunt grasped his 
wife round the waist with his right arm, and with 
the left hand held Miss Tuke by the wrist. Mrs. 
Stretton and Carey clung to each other, and Norie 
stood beside them. 
that time was, I could yet find a moment to won- 
der at the supernatural calmness of Lady Brookes. 
She was as white as marble, but I could not 


MAUD’: 


OF “A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART,” “AN 


Full of hurrying horror as | 


| to their silence. 


question that she had her senses; and though | 
she may not have known that at any instant the | 


yacht might crumble to pieces under our feet, yet 
she surely comprehended that our peril was of 


| the direst kind, that we were shipwrecked, lying 


“Tf the daylight would | 


broken and storm-swept upon some nameless 
reef, amid the blackness of a howling night. 
Both Mrs. Stretton’s and Miss Tuke’s faces wore 
rather an expression of consternation than hor- 
ror. Now and then Carey uttered a low moan— 


Schooner Yacht. 


OCEAN FREE LANCE,” “THE WRECK OF 


“The yacht is on her beam ends ashore,” I re- 
plied. “ Purechase’s reckoning was diabolically 
wrong. I always feared so—yet I had hoped to 
escape this.” 

“ What are we to do?” he said. 

When he said this, they all fixed their eyes upon 
me, with a dreadful eagerness in their expression 
—heart-moving beyond endurance, indeed, owing 
I gulped down a sob, and strug- 
gling to master my voice, I answered: “ We can 
do nothing until daylight comes. It draws on for 
five o'clock, and we shall have the dawn shortly. 
Let us pray God that the vessel wiil hold together. 
I think she will. She is strong, and can stand this 
buffeting unless she bumps.” 

“She is motionless,” 
ken voice, 


exclaimed Norie, in a bro- 
“T have not felt her bump for some 


| time.” 


every time the water thundered on the deck she | 


made that noise—otherwise no sound came from 
the women. Their silence, indeed, was almost 
shocking to me. In Lady Brookes I should have 


her rigid posture and stony face smote me like a 
prophecy of immediate death. 
all hope of life away, as if the bitterness of death 
had passed from her and the others, and they 
were waiting to die. 


| onet, in a strong, thick voice. 


It seemed to take | 


| 


“Ts there no way of finding out where we are ?” 
cried Miss Tuke, wildly and suddenly. 
not get help from the shore ?” 

“Tt is as black as ink on deck,” I replied. 


“Can we 


| “ There are no lights—there is no land to be seen.” | 
foretold a behavior so different, so distracting, that | 


“Oh, the water! the water! Listen to it!” 
shrieked Carey, cowering, and looking around her 
with eyes brilliant with terror. 

A heavy sea had broken over the vessel and 
poured over the deck above us, and a bright flox vd 


| came bursting and smoking down the companion 
“What has happened, Walton ?”’ said the bar- | 


ladder. 
Lady Brookes threw her arms up, and Sir Mor- 


THE 


*‘GROSVENOR,’” ETC 


daunt pressed her fiercely to him ; but she remain- 
ed as silent as a statue. 

I called to Tripshore to close the companion 
and come down. I reckoned that if any of the 
crew were alive, they would be in the forecastle. 
Be that as it was, we could not let the cabin be 
drowned. d lready the water was as hich as the 
starboard lockers, and the cabin was small enough 
to be quickly flooded. 

Tripshore descended with a faltering motion 
No one but myself had known he was on top of 
the steps. His clothes were streaming, his sou’- 
wester had been washed off his head, and his hair 
was pasted on his forehead, throwing out his 
bleached face, and making him look more like a 
corpse than a man. There stood a decanter of 
brandy on one of the swinging trays, and with the 
utmost difficulty I managed to seize it and give it 
to Tripshore, bidding him put his lips to it and 
swallowadram. In truth, numbed and confound- 
ed as my mind was by the sudden horror of our 
condition, I yet preserved sufficient presence of 
mind to foresee a vital value in this sailor if the 
wreck held together until the daylight, and that 
our lives might depend upon my recovering him 
from his half-drowned state. 

I gathered hope when I found the yacht lying 
immovable. That she was bilged, I knew by the 
slow rise of the water to leeward in the cabin; 
but, as I say, the rise was slow, and much of the 
water that was there had come down the compan- 
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jon; and I guessed if the leak did not drain in fast- 
er than it now did, it would be a good bit past 
daylight before the water came high enough to 
drive us out of the cabin.* 

The worst and most dreadful part was the 
heavy concussion of the seas which struck the 
windward side of the schooner, and kept her trem- 
bling like a railway carriage swiftly drawn. Aft- 
er every blow there would be a pause, and then 
down would come the water in tons weight, smash- 
ing upon the deck overhead, and washing in a 
loud roar over the bulwarks on the other side. 
Every instant I expected to see the companion 
carried away, or the skylight dashed in. But, 
mercifully for us, these fixtures stood, so nobly 
and stoutly built was that vessel down to the mean- 
of her appointments. 

What our position was at this time I will leave 
you to imagine. The heel of the yacht was cer- 
tainly not less than fifty, ay, and may be more 
than fifty, degrees. The swinging trays lay with 
their lee rims hard against the upper deck. So 
acute was the slope that nothing but the inter- 
position of the table prevented us from falling 
headlong down the incline. In the light of the 
lamp we stood looking at one another, all in si- 
lence, save but for the occasional screams or 
moans of alarm which broke from Carey, and 
once or twice from Miss Tuke, though never from 
Lady Brookes, when a wave beat upon the deck, 
and ran snarling and hissing away, like a score 
of disappointed wild beasts. I shall never forget 
the expression of anguish in Sir Mordaunt’s face. 
I can recall no hint of fear in it. It was bitter 
grief and horror, as if Ae were to blame for the 
frightful peril that with amazing swiftness had 
confronted the motionless, staring woman he 
clutched to his heart. 

As for her, her passivity was as though a mir- 
acle had been wrought. I thanked God for it, 
for I knew how the agony of that time would have 
been heightened by her screams and terror. Yet 
it was wonderful that she, whom a thunder-storm 
had driven into hysterics, and who had fainted 
over the narrative of a disaster, should be stand- 
ing there now as if ali sensibility had fallen dead 
in her. Perhaps, indeed, this may have been the 
case. Her aspect was one of petrifaction, or, it 
might be that her senses were paralyzed by the 
first alarm, and were unable to take in the full 
meaning of our situation. She often turned her 
glittering eyes on me, and stared as though she 
beheld an apparition. It was a positive relief to 
see her toss her hands when the water above 
boomed thunderously. Suddenly Tripshore made 
a movement. 

“Where are you going 2” I asked, sharply. 

“To see if anything can be done for our lives,” 
he answered. 

“Stay where you are!” I cried. “If you show 
your head above the companion, you'll be washed 
overboard; and I won’t have the doors opened. 
When the dawn comes, you'll see it on that sky- 
light. What can be done now, man? It’s pitch- 
dark still. Could we see to launch a boat? 
Would those breaking seas allow us to enter a 
boat? Stay where youare,I say. Here, at least, 
we have a refuge.” 

“Can nothing be done ?” exclaimed Miss Tuke, 
with a dreadful note of despair in her voice. 

“Yes, yes,” I answered. “Everything that 
can be done shall be done. But it will be mad- 
ness to leave this cabin until the dawn comes to 
let us know where we are and what we can do.” 

*‘ Have you no rockets to send up?” cried Mrs. 
Stretton. 

“They'll be drowned by this time, sir,” said 
Tripshore, addressing me.  They’re in the fore- 
peak. There'll be no getting at ’em.” 

“They would not help us,” I said. “They 
would not show in this mist; though could we 
come at them we might fire them through the 
companion.” 

“Tl try and get ’em,if you like,” said Trip- 
shore; “but unless yon bulk-head can be broke 
through, I shall have to go on deck to get down 
the fore-hatch.” 

“No, don’t risk that,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 
“The dawn will be here soon. Mr. Walton is 
right; we can do nothing in this blackness.” 

Nothing; nor did I regret the want of the 
rockets, for from the first I never doubted that 
we were aground upon one of the Bahama shoals, 
miles out of sight of inhabited land, and that there 
was no eye but God's to behold our signal of dis- 
tress, though we should make a blaze as big as a 
burning city. 

The steady posture of the yacht, and my confi- 
dence in her strength, kept my heart up; and I 
endeavored to cheer my companions by pointing 
out that the wind might drop with the rising sun, 
and that though we had lost two boats, we had 
another large enough to contain us all. Likewise, 
that we need not doubt of being able to make our 
way to one of the numerous islands which lay scat- 
tered broadcast upon these seas, where we should 
get the relief we stood in need of. 

Sir Mordaunt asked Tripshore where the rest 
of the crew were. The man answered that he 
feared some of them were drowned, but he could 
not say for certain: he supposed those who lived 
were sheltering themselves in the forecastle. 

I was sorry he answered the question in that 
way. His reply was a dreadful shock to the wo- 
men. His saying that he feared some of the men 
were drowned gave a most crushing sense of real- 
ness to our awful situation. Miss Tuke’s face 
contracted as with an agonizing spasm, and Mrs, 
Stretton cried bitterly. Lady Brookes said some- 
thing to her husband—I did not catch the words 
—and he laid her head against his shoulder, and 
soothed her with the most endearing gestures, 
at the same time looking at me with a heart-broken 

expression in his eyes. 

In this manner we stood waiting to see the 
dawn brighten upon the skylight windows, listen- 





* The hold was full of water, and the draining into 
the cabin was no doubt through the cabin floor. 








ing with terror to the weary crashing of the seas, 
feeling with unspeakable dismay the dreadful oc- 
casional quivering of the hull, and I, at least, 
scarcely daring to hope that the vessel could 
much longer withstand the cruel hammering of 
those pounding surges, 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue light seemed a long while coming, but at 
last the dawn stood upon the skylight glass. Miss 
Tuke was the first to notice it. She cried out, 
“The morning has. broken, Mr. Walton,” and 
pointed to the skylight. 

limmediately clawed my way along to the steps, 
and ascended them, followed by Tripshore. I 
opened the starboard companion door cautiously, 
and peered forth. The fog was all gone, and the 
air clear, but the sky very cloudy. The light was 
but a glimmering gray as yet, but it broadened and 
sharpened quickly whilst I stood gazing, and then 
the whole wild picture of ruin and desolation was 
clear before me. 

The yacht lay with her bows very high in the 
air, and her stern correspondingly deep, and hence 
it was that all the seas which struck her rolled 
their volumes over the quarter-deck, leaving the 
forecastle comparatively free; that is to say, the 
falls of water there were much less frequent than 
they were aft, and a great deal less weighty and 
dangerous. A short distance away on the star- 
board beam trended a low line of dark shore, the 
full extent of which I could compass with the 
eye. It was, indeed, as I immediately perceived, 
a low, flat island, with a little space of rising 
land down in the east quarter of it. Between 
the yacht and the near beach was a tract of white 
water that boiled and leaped in pinnacles and 
spears, aS you may see water play on shoals. It 
was like milk for whiteness, and was raging a 
long way both ahead and astern of the schooner, 
whose starboard bulwarks lay over into it, and it 
constantly washed in a heavy smother of froth 
over the rail in such a manner that had the heel 
of the yacht been less sharp, the whole deck from 
the fore-hatch would have been under water. As 
it was, the flood stood as high as the bulwark 
rail, and extended as far inboard as the compan- 
ion in which I stood, and in this lake of water, 
that was constantly being lashed into fury by the 
torrents pouring over the weather side, lay four 
drowned men, one of whom was Purchase. The 
foremast was gone about ten feet above the deck, 
and the wreck of it lay over the side. Every 
movable article had been swept overboard. The 
boat we carried amidships had disappeared, and 
the boat that hung at the davits had been broken 
in halves by a blow from a sea. 

This is but a cold description. But, my God! 
with what agony of soul did I contemplate this 
dreadful scene of ruin, the drowned bodies, the 
horrible white water utterly cutting us off from 

the land, and, above all, the stormy look of the 
sky, that threatened a gale of wind! 

Sir Mordaunt had left the women and crawled 
up the companion steps, but being unable to see, 
owing to Tripshore and me blocking the compan- 
ion, he asked me if I could perceive land, and 
what our position was. I was too affected to an- 
swer him, and motioned Tripshore to descend a 
few steps, so as to give the baronet room to see 
for himself. The moment Sir Mordaunt looked 
at the deck and the land he uttered a bitter ery 
and reeled backward, and had I not thrown my 
arm round his neck he would have fallen to the 
bottom of the steps. The sight of those drowned 
men, his wrecked and broken yacht, and the boil- 
ing water that cut us off from the shore, nearly 
drove him crazy. 

But whilst I was supporting him, my eye lighted 
on the figure of a man standing on the beach, as 
close to the water as the heavy breakers would 


“Tf we made a line fast to the half of that 
boat,” I said, pointing to the broken boat at the 
davits, “would the wind drift it ashore, think 
you?” 

“Ay, sir, it might—it might. “Stop! he 
shouted. “I have it! Where’s the dog?” 

“Yes!” I cried, the full significance of his 
meaning flashing upon me before the words had 
died on his lips. “If the beast be living, he may 
save our lives.” 

I ran my eyes eagerly over the decks, but the 
sea had torn up every fixture, with the exception 
of the companion and skylights, and there was 
not a corner where the dog could have lain hid. 

“ Have you seen your dog?” I cried to Sir Mor- 
daunt; but at that moment a heavy sea washed 
over the after-part of the deck, and some shrieks 
from the women told me that a quantity of water 
had filled the companion, driving down Sir Mor- 
daunt and the others. 

“Tf you'll look for the dog in the fo’c’s’le, I'll 
seek him in the cabin,” exclaimed Tripshore. 
“Pray the Lord he’s not overboard!” And as he 
said this, he dropped on his knees, and crept 
along under the bulwarks. 

The forecastle was open. I threw my legs 
over, and feeling the ladder with my feet, briskly 
descended. But the forecastle was half full of 
water, and it was up to my waist when my head 
was on a level with the upper deck. It was won- 
derful that the bulk-head that separated the fore- 
castle from the after-part of the vessel stood the 
weight: had it given, the cabin would have been 
drowned at once. I knew that nothing could be 
alive here. I peered and peered to see if there 
was any one in the upper bunks, but nothing was 
to be seen but the water and some soaked bed- 
clothes hanging over the edges of the upper 
bunks. Whatever else was there lay at the bot- 
tom, under water and out of sight, 

This choking and gurgling and dark forecastle 
so sickened my heart that I stood holding on to 
the ladder, and looking with helpless horror, like 
a man malignantly fascinated. But a sudden 
twitch of the vessel shocked me into my senses 
again, and I scrambled on deck, so persuaded 
that our end was at hand that in the torment of 
my mind I could have flung myself overboard, 
so much crueler than death was this anguish of 
expecting it. I was scarcely on the forecastle, 
however, when fresh life was given me by the 
sight of Tripshore approaching with the dog. 
He had the animal by the flesh of the neck, and 
came along like an animal himself; that is to 
say, on his knees and left hand. The water flew 
in sheets over him, but he escaped the terrible 
falls by keeping close under the bulwarks, and 
presently he was at my side with the dog, eager- 
ly telling me that he had found him behind the 
arms-rack in the cabin. 

I immediately pulled out my knife and cut 
away some of the thin running gear which lay 
across the deck: they were top-gallant sheets 
and jib halyards, long and light. I knotted them 
and other pieces of stuff together until I caleu- 
lated they made a length of over sixty fathoms. 
I hitched” one end over the dog’s neck, taking 
care that the animal should have plenty of free- 
dom, and yet that the hitch should not slip over 
his head either. He was streaming with water, 
and seemed to understand our peril. I patted 
and stroked and soothed him as best I could, 
pointing to the land, and bidding him swim to 
it, just as I would have talked to a man. The 
creature looked at me and whined. I patted 
him again, and then Tripshore helped me to raise 
him, and we carried him to the submerged side 
of the hull, walking up to our armpits in water, 
and there we flung him overboard into the whirl 
of froth. He sunk in the foam, and I believed 
that the weight of the wet rope had dragged him 
down; but presently his head came up a little 





permit. He flourished his hand and shouted to 
us, but though I could hear his voice very faintly, 
his words were absolutely indistinguishable. 

“Look!” I cried. “If that island is not in- 
habited, then yonder must be one of our men. 
For God’s sake, Sir Mordaunt, pluck up your 
heart, and help me to think how to act. Trip- 
shore, come on deck. There’s one of our crew 
ashore.” 

To make room for him, I got upon deck, and 
squatted to leeward of the companion to shelter 
myself from the flying water. 

“Tt’s Bill Burton, I believe, or Tom Hunter— 
one or the other,” exclaimed Tripshore. “O 
Lord! if we could only chuck him the end of a 
line, he’d be able to drag us ashore.” 

This, maybe, was the one hint I needed to set 
my mind struggling. The look of the sky was a 
clear intimation that there must presently come 
such a sea as would break up and scatter the 
schooner as her boats were already scattered. I 
sprang to my feet, and watching my chance, 
crawled to the weather bulwarks, and crept along 
on my hands and knees until I came to the fore- 
castle, where, as I have said, the water was not 
flying heavily. This did not bring me closer to 
the man ashore, but I could stand erect here with- 
out great peril of being swept overboard, providing 
I held on tightly, and so could make him see me. 

He saw me the moment I stood up, as I per- 
ceived by the manner in which he hallooed and 
flourished his arms. At the top of my voice I 
shouted to him, “Can you hear me ?” 

The wind blew my voice to him, and he imme- 
diately made an affirmative gesture. 

“If we can manage to send you the end of a 
line, look out for it, and make the end fast,” I 
bawled.” 

He again raised his hand. 

By this time Tripshore had joined me, and 
looking toward the companion, I perceived Sir 
Mordaunt and his wife and Norie on the steps, 
watching us. 

“Tripshore,” I cried, “we must get a rope’s 
end ashore somehow. How is it to be done ?” 

We stood staring about us in a torture of per- 
plexity. 





dist. above from the yacht. He turned, and 
tried to regain the vessel. I shouted, and pointed 
to the land, gesticulating furiously in that direc- 
tion, as did Tripshore, both of us menacing him 
with our fists to drive him shoreward, and stand- 
ing with the water nearly up to our throats, as I 
have said, but happily without danger from the 
toppling white seas to leeward, in consequence 
of the yacht’s bows being hove high, and her 
hull sheltering the water just under her there. 

For about a minute—to me an eternity—the 
dog swam round and round, and I was in the 
greatest terror lest the line, which I had given 
plenty of scope to, should foul his legs. He rose 
and sank upon the seas, swimming very well, and 
the foam blowing like drifts of snow over him. 
At last a sea lifted him high, with his eyes to the 
land, and from that moment he began steadily 
to make for it. 

Seeing this, I told Tripshore to shout to the 
man on the beach to look out for the dog. The 
animal had a large head, and it was impossible 
for the man to miss seeing him. As the dog swam 
I carefully threw fake after fake of line over- 
board, giving abundance of slack, that the ani- 
mal might be as little hampered as possible. The 
set of the tide—which I knew to be rising by feel- 
ing the twitching of the vessel—carried the dog 
somewhat to the eastward, but the strong wind 
blowing in a contrary direction greatly diminish- 
ed the influence of the tide upon the brave brute, 
and with a transport of delight I beheld him 
slowly but surely approach the land, whilst the 
man on the beach encouraged him by smacking 
his knee and waving his arm. 

In about ten minutes after having been thrown 
overboard the dog was among the breakers. 
Had he been a man swimming for his life, this 
would have been the most desperate part of the 
undertaking. But I did not fear for the dog. I 
knew his great muscular power, and that his 
long narrow body would not be greatly affected 
by the recoil of the breakers. And I was right; 
for presently I saw him flung up on top of a run- 
ning sea, and as it broke upon the beach, the dog 
sprang out of the foam, and ran to the man, and 
lay down at his feet. 








I now told Tripshore to look about him and se- 
lect the stoutest rope he could find, and bend it 
on to the line, and tell the man to haul it ashore. 
He guessed my scheme, as indeed any sailor 
would, and fell to work with great energy and 
smartness. Whilst he cleared away the biggest 
rope he could come at, I crept along under the 
bulwarks, and watching my opportunity, made a 
dash for the companion, and swung myseif into it 
before the sea could strike me. 

The water was rising in the cabin fast, and in 
the lee side of it lay like a lake. Sir Mordaunt 
and the others stood at the foot of the steps. I 
told them that the forecastle was the safest place 
now, that very little water was coming over there, 
that the dog had reached the shore with the line, 
and that under God’s providence I was sure we 
should be able to save our lives. 

“But you must come along to the forecastle at 
once,” said I. “The tide is rising, and the wind 
is increasing, and you may feel the vessel stirring 
with every blow. Sir Mordaunt, I will take your 
wife and Carey. You will take your niece, 
Norie will bring Mrs. Stretton.” 

So saying, I took Lady Brookes’s hand and 
helped her up the steps, calling to Carey to follow. 
I left them standing in the companion whilst I 
crawled up the deck to a belaying-pin that was 
just abreast of the hatch, over which I hitched 
a rope so that the end came to the companion. 
With this we should be able to drag ourselves 
up under the shelter of the bulwarks. How full 
of peril this job of getting up those decks to the 
bulwarks was I hardly know how to express ; for 
it is impossible in words to put before you the 
picture of those slippery inclined planks, and the 
incessant gushing and high leaping of solid bod- 
ies of green water over the after-portion of the 
devoted hull, so that the foaming of the seas over 
the bulwarks as much resembled a river flooding 
a dam, and tumbling in a sheet of froth into a 
lower reach, as anything I can liken it to. Yet, 
owing to the acute inclination of the hu!l, the bul- 
warks so overhung the deck that the pouring wa- 
ter left a clear space immediately under them. 
To reach this clear space was now our business. 
I grasped Lady Brookes firmly around the waist, 
and seized the rope, but found I had not the 
strength to drag our united weight up by one 
hand. <A sharp wrench of the vessel, accompa- 
nied by the grinding and cracking sounds of 
breaking timber, struck through me like a wound 
in the side. I shouted to Tripshore to come and 
help me, whereupon he dropped the rope that he 
was clearing away from the raffle, and crawled 
aft. I told him to station himself at the belay- 
ing-pin, and haul the women up as I made them 
fast. Indeed, there was no other way of man- 
aging that business. I passed the end of the rope 
round Lady Brookes’s waist, and bidding her have 
no fear, launched her up the deck as far as my 
arms could thrust her, and Tripshore hauled her 

up alongside of him, and so got her under the 
bulwark. 

In this fashion we placed the other women un- 
der that shelter, though a sea dashed Carey down 
and nearly drowned her as Tripshore was drag- 
ging her up; and then telling the baronet and 
Norie to imitate my behavior, I pulled myself up 
the deck, and with Tripshore’s assistance got 
the women forward, where we were joined by Sir 
Mordaunt and the doctor. 

It was now very evident, from the increasing 
oscillation of the yacht and the grinding of her 
bottom upon the reef, that the tide was making 
fast. There was great weight in the wind, too, 
and I knew that the seas would grow bigger with 
the flood. I told my companions to hold fast to 
the ring-bolts and cleats, or whatever else their 
hands could come at, and squat low out of the 
way of the rushing and shooting waters, and then 
fell to work with Tripshore to clear away the 
rope I wanted to stretch to the shore. 

As well as my eye could measure the distance, 
the beach was about fifty fathoms away. All 
between was the broken white water, in which 
no boat could have lived an instant, even had we 
had a boat to launch. Apparently the reef we 
had struck on was a shelf that would be dry in 
smooth water at low tide. The yacht had struck 
it bow on, and run up it, then swung broadside 
round, leaving the forepart of her high. 

The instant we had manufactured a warp we 
bent the end of it on to the shore line, and sig- 
naled to the man to haul in. This he did, and 
when the end came to his hand, I bawled to him 
to make it securely fast. There were some dwarf 
trees a short distance up the beach, and he car- 
ried the end of the warp to one of them, and se- 
cured it. Could I have seen any handspikes lying 
about, I should have carried our end of the warp 
to the forecastle capstan, and got a strain upon 
it; but not being able to use the capstan, all of 
us men tailed on to the rope, and with our united 
weight tautened it considerably. 

“Now, Tripshore,” said I, “I shall rig up a 
sliding bowline-on-the-bight on this rope, but it ’Il 
want two hauling lines—one to drag the bowline 
ashore, and the other to drag it back again, Can 
you reach the land by that warp ?” 

He looked at it and said, “ Yes, sir.” 

“Tf you don’t feel strong enough for the job, 
don’t attempt it. I'll try. But if you have the 
strength, you’ll be the likelier man.” 

“Pll do it,” he repeated, and pulled off his 
coat. 

With feverish haste I cleared away the deep- 
sea lead-line, and hitched the end round his waist ; 
and in a moment he went over the bows, laid hold 
of the warp, and travelled along it hand over fist. 
It wanted a real sailor with a lion’s heart in him 
to venture upon such an expioit—a man used to 
hanging on by his eyelids, and with fingers like 
fish-hooks. The rope curved into a bight under 
his weight, and the white seas leaped and snapped 
at his feet, and sometimes buried him in foam 
as high as his waist. I watched him without a 
wink of the eye. Recalling my thoughts at that 


time, I may realize now the frightful intensity of 
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my stare. I hardly seemed to breathe. Quite | against the whites in many portions of the State, | appeared that misfortune was not wearied with 


mechanically I let the lead-line slip overboard, 
as, foot by foot, he went along, making the warp 
jump with his jerks as one hand passed the 
other. One hundred yards seem but a short 
span; yet it made a fearfully long journey for 
that heroic man, and nothing but a brain of iron 
could have endured the sight of the furious, 
broken, tumbling water below. I say honestly, 
such was the condition of my nerves that I do 
not doubt, had I been in Tripshore’s place, I 
should have let go, through inability to stand the 
sight of the giddy, sickening spectacle of whirl- 
ing, flashing, torrent-like play of foaming waters 
over which he was passing. 

Foot by foot he went along the rope. When 
near the breakers he paused, and my heart seem- 
ed to stop beating. Half his body—nay, the 
whole, indeed—would be swept by those rushing 
and shattering acclivities, and this appeared to 
be in his mind, or perhaps he was taking breath 
for the dreadful encounter. He began to move 
again, Nine or ten times did his hands pass and 
repass each other, and then a tall breaker took 
him and swept him right along the warp. It pass- 
ed, and he swung back like a pendulum, and again 
proceeded. But the recoil of the same sea hove 
him along the warp again, and again he swung 
heavily. I prayed aloud to God to give him 
strength. Thrice was he beaten in that manner, 
and each time left him swinging nearer the shore. 
The fourth time he let go, and vanished in the 
send of a breaker as it swelled in fury up the 
beach. The man who had been standing watch- 
ing him darted toward the spot where he had dis- 
appeared, and plunged up to his middle in the 
water. Immediately after, the form of Tripshore 
emerged, and both men ran up the beach. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SOMETHING IN THE MATRIMONIAL 


Face intellectual— 
Color and tone— 
All the accompaniments 
Really home-grown. 
Eyes—here I hesitate— 
Rather like blue; 
Black not an obstacle; 
Hazel would do. 
Nose of the Grecian type; 
Not to seem proud, 
Some little latitude 
Herein allowed. 
Figure that’s squeezable— 
Plump, but not fat— 
Steer clear of scragginess, 
Could not stand that. 
Quiet and lady-like, 
Dresses with taste; 
Ankle displayable, 
Neat little waist. 
Round of home duties, her 
Element quite ; 
Pie-crust especially 
Warranted light. 
Common accomplishments ; 
But, in a word, 
Those of the useful kind 
Greatly preferred. 
Little bit musical, 
Able to sing 
Claribel, Gabriel— 
That sort of thing. 
Chatty and sociable, 
Likes a cigar: 
Pleasant old people, pa- 
Pa and mamma. 
Pious, devotional, 

Gentle, and kind; 
Teach in the Sunday-school 
If she’s a mind. 
Lady of such a stamp 
Wanting a beau, 

Strictly in confidence, 
Knows where to go. 








A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
By JAMES OTIS. 


OBERT MYRON was the son of an English 
tenant-farmer, who in the year 1848 found 
his family expenses increasing so much faster 
than his income that it was absolutely necessary 
to decrease the former, since the latter could not 
be made larger. 
In the hope of being able to assist his father 
in some way, Robert came to this country, and 
failing to find employment near the metropolis, 
walked from town to town until when near Roch- 
ester, New York, he was hired as a farm laborer 
by Judge James E. Berry. During six years 
young Myron worked industriously, sending nearly 
all of his earnings to his parents, and then came 
tie sad news that both father and mother had 
died on the same day. After recovering from 
this shock, it was but natural the young man 
should begin to think of establishing a home for 
himself, and quite as natural that his love should 
go out to the daughter of his employer, who plain- 
ly showed her preference for the young man who 
had so devoted himself to his parents. But Judge 
Berry, while he recognized in Myron an invalu- 
able farm laborer, had not the same views regard- 
ing him as a son-in-law that Miss Bessie had, and 
the consequence was that the lovers, finding it 
impossible to change the father’s opinion, resolved 
to elope, and build up for themselves a home in 
the far West. 

In 1858, with but a few hundred dollars and 
the judge’s curse, the young couple were married, 
and settled at Green Lake, Michigan, where, at 
the beginning of the year 1862, they were in rea- 
sonably prosperous circumstances, with two chil- 
dren to make glad their humble log cabin. Their 
farm was situated several miles from any settle- 
ment, and although the Indians were rising 


neither Mr. nor Mrs. Myron felt any uneasiness, 
because they believed they had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the most friendly relations with such of the 
“forest children” as they came in contact with. 
Therefore they were by no means alarmed when 
one day five Indians stalked gravely into the cabin 
just as the noonday meal was being served. It 
had ever been Mr. Myron’s custom to invite such 
visitors to partake of food, and on this, as on 
other occasions, they readily accepted the invita- 
tion; but, greatly to the surprise and uneasiness 
of their host, instead of placing their rifles in one 
corner of the room, as usual, they held them be- 
tween their knees, the muzzles of the weapons 
showing just above the edge of the table. 

Mr. Myron was too well versed in Indian cus- 
toms not to know that such action on the part of 
his guests meant mischief. With the view of 
showing them that he understood the meaning of 
this breach of hospitality, and in the slight hope 
of intimidating them, he arose from the table, took 
from the rack on the wall his rifle and fowling- 
piece, and carefully examined them to show they 
were loaded. Why the savages did not attack 
him then is one of the inexplicable things in 
Indian warfare. Instead of making any hostile 
demonstrations, they stalked gravely out of the 
house, disappearing behind a clump of bushes. 

For the moment Myron believed he had wronged 
his guests, and that they had taken umbrage at 
his movements when their intentions were peace- 
ful. Still holding his rifle in his hand, Myron 
stepped to the open door for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether his guests had really depart- 
ed. When the farmer appeared on the threshold, 
the report of a rifle was heard, and Myron fell, 
with a dangerous but not necessarily fatal wound 
in his side. 

Women who live on the border, where they are 
constantly menaced by danger, learn early in life 
that they must deny themselves woman’s privi- 
lege of fainting. When Mr. Myron fell, his wife 
sprang to his defense rather than assistance. 
To close and barricade windows and doors was 
but the work of a moment where everything was 
prepared for such occasions, and then the heroic 
woman turned her attention to her husband and 
children. The father’s wound bled but little, 
and save to stanch the blood, the devoted wife 
could not aid him, except by piling the bedding 
around him in such a way that, in a sitting posture, 
he could face the closed door. The temporary 
safety of the children was secured by fastening 
them in the cellar, where they would be beyond 
the reach of any bullets their late visitors might 
send, and after she had perfected her plan of de- 
fense, she began to assume the offensive. 

By removing the mud that filled the crevices of 
the logs at the end of the house, loop-holes were 

formed, and through these the husband and wife 
began an assault upon their foes. With his rifle 
Myron shot one of the Indians, and at the same 
time his wife killed another with the fowling- 
piece. By this time the foe, finding their intend- 
ed victims more tenacious of life than they had 
supposed, resorted to stratagem to accomplish the 
massacre, In the field was a cart half filled with 
hay; in the stable-yard stood a yoke of oxen 
quietly eating. To fasten the animals to the 
cart and not expose themselves to the deadly aim 
of those in the house was a difficult task, but one 
that the Indians finally accomplished. To get 
the load of hay against the building, that it might 
be set on fire, was still more difficult, and in this 
case unsuccessful, for before it could be done 
both husband and wife had shot an enemy, while 
the fifth and only remaining one sought safety 
in precipitate flight. 

Each moment the conflict lasted the husband 
grew weaker, and medical aid could not be pro- 
cured without a journey of a hundred and eighty 
miles. To traverse this distance, there was no 
other mode of conveyance than the ox-cart. In 
this rude vehicle Mrs. Myron placed her husband 
and children, and not once during that tedious 
journey, made painful by the suffering of the man 
for whom she had braved the dangers and dis- 
comforts of a frontier life, was a halt made. 

At St. Cloud surgical aid was procured, and 
there, after Mr, Myron’s recovery, he sought work 
of any kind that would bring in sufficient for the 
support of his family, since the depredations of 
the Indians had impoverished him. It was only 
by the greatest exertions that Myron could keep 
his family from actual want; and hearing that la- 
borers were in greater demand at Cape Girardeau, 
he, with his wife and children, embarked on the 
steamer Tidal Wave for that place, after having 
remained at St. Cloud nearly a year. 

The voyage was never completed, however, for 
when Tower Grove, Missouri, was reached, a fire 
broke out on the ill-fated steamer, and in a very 
short time she was burned to the water’s edge. 
The loss of life was considerable, and among the 
missing ones were the two Myron children. 

For the second time Robert Myron was home- 
less and penniless, with his sufferings intensified 
by the loss of his children. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate for him that he was obliged to work very 
hard simply to keep the wolf from the door, for 
it prevented him from brooding over his misfor- 
tunes, as even a stronger man might have done. 

During the two years that elapsed after the 
burning of the Zidal Wave, Robert Myron labor- 

ed industriously, but without success, so far as the 
accumulation of worldly goods was concerned ; he 
had been able to pay the rent of a rude cabin three 
miles from the village of Tower Hill, and to fur- 
nish it scantily. But the expenses attendant upon 
the birth of two children, and his own severe ill- 
ness, during which he was confined to his bed two 
months, had exhausted the small fund he had 
succeeded in saving to enable him to remove to 
Cape Girardeau. 
Then came a time when he could no longer 
find employment near his wretched home, and he 
sought it some miles up the river, going and re- 





turning each day in a small boat. Even then it 


pursuing him, for one night when returning from 
his work a storm came up, which overturned his 
frail skiff, and, nearly exhausted, he was thrown 
upon a narrow bar of sand that made out from a 
bank of the river at the spot where the Tidal 
Wave was burned. On this frail and treacherous 
foot-hold he managed to remain during the night, 
in full sight of the town, but unable to attract at- 
tention to his desperate condition. 

The dawn of day revealed still more horrors, 
for close beside him, having evidently been un- 
earthed by the waves, was the skeleton of a hu- 
mau being. At first Myron felt that fear which 
seems to be natural in man when he sees the 
deserted tenement of one of his kind; but the 
resting-place which the waves gave to the living 
and the dead was so small that he was obliged 
to remain almost in actual contact with the yel- 
low bones. As he sat by the skeleton waiting 
for help from the shore, which seemed so tardy 
in coming, he saw about the ribs of the fleshless 
frame a leather belt. Curiosity overcame his 
horror, and, unfastening the belt, he found with- 
in it gold coin to the amount of five thousand 
dollars. 

That Robert Myron was in a fever of excite- 

ment hardly needs to be told. He had struggled 
to the full strength of man many years, and was 
hardly more than a pauper when he should have 
had at least a spot of God’s footstool he could 
all his own. The dead had brought him what 
the living had refused. To take the gold for his 
own purposes seemed a theft, and yet he who had 
fastened it about his body could no longer use it. 
The struggle between his conscience and his ne- 
cessity was a long one; but when those who came 
to rescue him arrived at the sand-bar they found 
him with a skeleton on which nothing could be 
seen, and no one could have fancied that the half- 
drowned man had found a treasure. That the 
bones were those of one of the passengers of the 
Tidal Wave, no one doubted, and they were given 
a resting-place among the nameless graves of 
those who had lost their lives in the disaster. 
No one save Robert Myron and his wife knew of 
the money-belt, or that on the inside of it, cut 
deep in the thick leather, was the name “ Henry 
Parks.” 

But Myron, having this money, did not dare to 
use it openly lest people should question how he 
got it. He had agreed with his wife that they 
should use the gold for their own benefit, but do 
it with the view of returning it if they should 
ever find the dead man’s heirs. This he hoped 
to do by making such investments as could be 
readily realized upon, so that they might show 
themselves to be good, even if self-elected, stew- 
ards. 

The cabin they lived in, and the five acres of 
land surrounding it, was for sale at a price below 
its real value. Myron represented to the owner 
that, despite appearances, he had succeeded in 
saving a small amount of money—about half 
the price asked—and offered to buy it if his note 
would be accepted for the balance. The bar- 
gain was made, and Myron still continued to work 
by the day for any one who would hire him, till- 
ing his own farm when he could find no other 
work, Then he invested in a very small way in 
stock, buying when he could get decided bargains 
only. Year by year he added to his possessions, 
and his neighbors called him a “ thrifty” man. 

All his investments were good ones, since none 
were made save with the view of converting every- 
thing into cash at a moment’s notice if necessary, 
and Robert Myron became a wealthy man. As is 
usual, with wealth came the respect of his neigh- 
bors, who, to show their appreciation of money, 
elected him to the office of County Judge. 

During the year 1870 the inhabitants of Tower 
Hill witnessed the destruction of another steamer 
by fire at almost the exact place where the Tidal 

Wave went down. Among all those men who la- 
bored to save life none was more active than 
Robert Myron, and his house was converted into 
a hospital for the reception of those who were 
injured, but saved from death. 

Mrs. Myron was as earnest in her efforts to 
comfort the distressed people as was her husband, 
and her labor was signally rewarded by finding 
among the unfortunate ones whom she was nurs- 
ing her father, whom she had not heard from 
since the day she left his home to found another 
with the one man she loved above all others. 
The daughter’s heart was made still more glad 
when the old gentleman told her and her husband 
that he had been searching for them several 
months in the hope of inducing them to return 
to his lonely home, or allow him to remain with 
them. 

Then he told a strange story, and one which 
lifted a load that had grown heavier with each 
succeeding year from his son-in-law’s heart. 

In 1861, Mrs. Myron’s aunt had died, bequeath- 
ing to her niece the sum of five thousand dollars. 
Judge Berry, half relenting that he had not look- 
ed with favor upon his daughter’s marriage, had 
sent his clerk to carry to her this legacy. The 
messenger had written to his employer from St. 
Cloud in 182, stating that he had traced Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron to that place, but that from there 
they had gone, as he had reason to believe, to 
Cape Girardeau, which place he was about to 
start for in the steamer Zidal Wave. From that 
time Mr. Berry had never heard from his clerk, 
and he believed he had lost his life when the 
steamer was burned. 

As the old gentleman finished his story, the 
husband and wife gazed at each other with an al- 
most despairing hope in their eyes, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty Judge Myron 
could ask the question, “ What was the man’s 
name ?” 

“Henry Parks.” 

The load was lifted for evermore; the money 
which they believed was another’s belonged right- 
fully to them; the investments made with a view 








to being able to restore the principal at any time 


insured their own prosperity, and by purloining 
their own from the dead they had honestly re- 
lieved themselves from the thralldom of poverty. 





Children’s Summer Hats.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 312. 


Tur hat Fig. 1 is a rough-and-ready yellow straw, 
with a brown satin facing inside the brim. The satin 
is veiled by a frill of cream lace, which projects half 
an inch beyond the edge. Three rosettes of similar 
lace are on the front of the hat; the folds are caught 
down here and there with iridescent steel insects, and 
yellow mallows are fastened among them. 

The brim of the yellow straw hat Fig. 2 is faced 
with side-pleated pink satin ribbon an inch and a half 
wide, which is fastened down at its inner edge under 
a row of straw braid. The outside trimming consists 
of loops and notched ends of similar ribbon intermin- 
gled with brown satin ribbon of the same width. 

Fig. 3 is a shirred white cambric bonnet, trimmed 
with a lace frill and rosette. White satin ribbon 
strings. 

The white chip hat Fig. 4 has a facing of garnet 
moiré faille. The revers on the left side of the front 
is caught down with a faille rosette, and this is con- 
nected by ends of ribbon with a similar rosette diago- 
nally opposite on the back. A garnet ostrich tip curis 
over the front. 

The hat Fig. 5 ia made of yellow straw lace laid 
over light blue satin on a stiff frame. The edge of the 
brim has a full binding of light blue satin, which ex- 
tends inward and forms a facing. Two frills of cream 
lace encircle the brim, and a straw rosette and clusters 
of forget-me-nots are on the left side. 

Fig. 6 is an English straw turban, with a round 
crown, a curved brim outside, and a straight inside 
rim that is covered by a velvet ribbon band finished 
with a bow at the back. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. E. L.—In the columns of the Bazar you will find 
all the information you need concerning the latest 
usages of social etiquette. 

Axrpent Apminer.—The family of the bride, general- 
ly speaking, furnish the invitations to the wedding; 
but if the bride is a poor girl, there would be no formal 
impropriety in the groom’s paying for them. 

Country Griet.—We do not inform our correspond- 
ent how to receive attentions from a gentleman. We 
leave that to her mother and to her own good sense. 
We, however, advise a young lady not to receive gifts 
from any gentleman to whom she is not engaged, nor 
to correspond with any one but an acknowledged 
lover. We do not approve of a “gentleman escort.” 
A young lady should go out with her mother or chap- 
eron, No girl of tact or self-respect would enchain 
a man at a party, but would give him every chance to 
leave her and talk with somebody else. As for invit- 
ing a gentleman to call, that is perfectly proper if the 
young lady and her parents like him. It is her place, 
not his, of course, to suggest that he should call, if she 
has accepted any attention from him. The lady is the 
person of importance in all questions between the 
sexes, and she should be dignified, and while treating 
the gentleman courteously, remember her position. 
It would be better if her mother asked him to call. 

Non-Asturetio.—A gentleman always precedes a 
lady in going up stairs and in leaving a theatre or 
opera, but in entering a room for a dinner or a party 
the lady precedes the gentleman. The proper way to 

begin a letter is always “‘My dear Miss Smith,” or 
‘Dear Mr. Brown,” etc., and the date and number of 
street should follow the signer’s name. Do not put in 
the word “city”; that is vulgar. The sunflower be- 
came a sign of the esthetics through a caprice of 
one of their leaders. 

An Orn Sunsortsrr.—A basque and round skirt 
with a deep fold of the material or of crape for trim- 
ming is a suitable design for a mourning dress for a 
lady of fifty years. A yoke slip is the prettiest way of 
making a nainsook dress for a child of three years. 

SunsortEr.—Read reply above. Blue and pink 
gingham slips with white guimpes are much used for 
children three years old. 

Youne Morure.—The petticoats worn by a child in 
its first short clothes are attached to straight muslin 
waists, with shoulder-straps over the arms. Its dress- 
es have yokes, and all the weight and fullness are at- 
tached thereto. You can buy patterns for such gar- 
ments, and the large furnishing stores sell each article 
separately, even the simplest and smallest petticoats 
and drawers. 

Mrs. P. W. S.—A tucked basque, apron over-skirt, 
and pleated skirt will be best for the yellow dress. 
For the striped silk have a Marguerite basque, paniers, 
and drapery of the stripes, with a plain black silk low- 
er skirt. If you have enough silk, make the dress en- 
tirely of the striped silk, with the front and sides of 
box-pleated puffs. 

Wisconstn.—A cadet basque of soldier blue cloth of 
pale shade with black braid frogs in front, or else a fou- 
lard basque of cream shades, will be pretty with your 
black skirt. Finely repped lustrous faille is the best 
choice for your dress, and this of a single dark shade. 
Make with round skirt, ruche, Marguerite basque, and 
paniers, with embroidery or lace for trimming. 

L. F. R.—A tucked basque, apron over-skirt, and 
pleated skirt is best for your gingham dress, The em- 
broidery has a star pattern, eyelets, or compass design, 
with scalloped edge. Of course yon can do this easily, 
and it 18 quite expensive in the shops. 

Op Sussorimer.—A plain basque, draped apron 
over-skirt, and plain skirt, with a pinked ruche at the 
foot, is the best design for the new black silk that 
** mamma” does not get often. Add a little lace at the 
neck and wrists, and use small ball-shaped, crocheted 
buttons. 

DanvitLe CorresronpEent.—When you give no sig- 
nature it is difficult to answer your inquiries, bat you 
must have read in the Bazar that gentlemen use black- 
edged stationery as long as they wear mourning. Aft- 
er the first month of wearing mourning for a parent, 
the veil is worn thrown back from the face. You give 
no facts upon which to base answers to your other 
questions. 

Trapr.—Make your entire dress of the blocked silk 
by either of the patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 

iv. 

Dovstrvt.—You will find full information in Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. XIV. 

Cortnne.—Dark brown, olive green, or copper red 
velvet will make stylish collars and cuffs for your dot- 
ted dress. Match your silk, as contrasts are not styl- 

ish for such dresses. Drape your polonaises very high, 
and put puffs on the front and sides. 
Munnesora Sunsoriser.—The Alsacian bows are oc- 
casionally worn, bat very little ornament is now used 
for the hair. Ginghamsa, Chambéry, and percales are 
made up in pink and blue shades for little girls, also 
dark blue flannels. The white muslin guimpe, show- 
ing a yoke and sleeves, with a colored low square- 
necked dress with shoulder puffs, is one of the most 








popular styles, 
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Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt From 10 ro 12 Years onp. 


Fig. 2.—Ifar ror Girt From 


Fig. 3.—Hat ror Girt FROM 
2 ro 3 YEARS OLD. 


4 10 6 YEARS OLD. 





GENTLEMAN’s Smogine-Cap, 
Cur Pattern, No. 3244: Pricer 
10 Cents. 

For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 51 and 52. 


Gentleman’s Smoking- 
Cap. 

Tue cap is made of dark 
brown cloth lined with quilt- 
ed brown silk, and inter 
lined with canvas lining. 
Cut one whole piece each 
from Figs. 51 and 52, Sup- 
plement, and trace on each 
the design on the pattern. 
Work the design in outline 
with embroidery silk in a 
lighter shade of brown than 
that of the ground, in chain 
stitch or in a double row of 
stem stitch. Join the inter- 
lined top and side of the 
crown according to the cor- 
responding figures, set in 
the lining, and’ bind the bot- 
tom and the back edges with 
brown ribbon. Connect the 
points marked > on the pat- 
tern with: a ribbon bow, 
which holds thé ends of the 
slit together, and adjusts the 
back of the cap, 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 2 To 
5 Years onp.—Ccr Parrern, No. 
8238: Prick 20 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cnty From 
1 tro 2 YEARS OLD. 
~ For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Hat ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 Years OLD, 


Fig, 5.—Hagr ror Git rrom 


3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 6.—Hat ror Boy rrom® 
2°ro 4 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 
9 Years OLp.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 30-38.) 





Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.~Dress yor Girt rrom 
9 Tro 11 Years op. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Hovsr Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror Boy rrom 8 to 10 Yrars orp. 
YEARS OLD.—{For description see Supplement. } 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 17-29. 
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PRINCE LEOPOLD, DUKE OF ALBANY.—[See Pace 314.] 


PRINCESS HELENA, OF WALDECK-PYRMONT.—[Sexr Pacer 314.] 
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THE DUKE OF ALBANY AND 
HIS BRIDE. 


OYAL weddings are always interesting, even 
—or perhaps most of all—to republicans, 
and the recent marriage of Queen Victoria’s young- 
est and, it is averred, favorite son, Prince Leo- 
pold, Duke of Albany, to Princess Helena Fre- 
derica Augusta, the daughter of Prince George 
and Princess Helena of Waldeck-Pyrmont, has 
excited special sympathy, through the delicate 
health of the bridegroom, which caused repeat- 
ed postponements of the nuptials, and finally 
sent him limping to the altar. In these circum- 
stances, a quiet wedding would have seemed natu- 
ral, but Prince Leopold insisted on being married 
with the same state as his elder brothers, and the 
ceremony accordingly took place on the 27th of 
April at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with the 
fullest pomp and pageantry of the English court. 
Four processions, composed respectively of the 
families of the bride and bridegroom; Queen 
Victoria, with Princess Beatrice and Princess Vic- 
toria of Hesse; the bridegroom, with the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Connaught; and the 
bride, with her supporters, and eight bridemaids, 
chosen from the noblest families of England—pro- 
ceeded from the palace to the altar, where they 
fell into their appointed pla:es, forming a brill- 
iant spectacle that defies description. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, assisted by the Bishops of London, Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Winchester, and the Dean 
of Windsor. The bride’s dress, which was a pre- 
sent from her sister, the Queen of Holland, had a 
petticoat of rich white satin, slashed at the bot- 
tom to show thick wreaths of orange flowers and 
myrtle, and trimmed with costly point d’Alengon. 
The long satin train, which was heavily embroid- 
ered with bouquets of silver fleur-de-lis, and 
spangled all over with silver, was edged with 
flutings of satin mixed with point d’Alengon. 
The corsage, with short sleeves, was likewise 
trimmed with point d’Alengon and orange and 
myrtle blossoms, The bridemaids’ dresses were 
of white satin petticoats and trains, with white 
moiré corsages, embroidered with pearls, and 
trimmed with bouquets of white heather, prim- 
roses, and violets. The bridegroom wore a col- 
onel’s uniform. Queen Victoria was attired in 
black satin and lace, with the blue ribbon of the 
Order of Leopold across her breast, fastened 
with a magnificent brooch, whence blazed the fa- 
mous Koh-i-noor. She wore the imperial crown 
of diamonds and pearls, from which drooped a 
rich fall of lace. But perhaps the most notice- 
able dress in all this array of brilliant toilettes 
was the antique pinkish-yellow satin petticoat, 
covered with rich point d’Alengon lace, worth 
£20,000, which formerly belonged to Catherine 
of Aragon, and which was worn by Princess 
Beatrice, who had received it as a birthday gift 
from her royal mother, The corsage and train 
were of cream-colored brocade, embroidered with 
small bouquets of Gloire de Dijon roses, lilies-of- 
the-valley, and forget-me-nots, wreaths of which 
edged the train and adorned the corsage. 

The ceremony concluded, the organ pealed 
forth the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” changing to the 
** Wedding March” as the bridal procession swept 
down the aisles and back to Windsor Castle, where 
the register was signed and the wedding break- 
fast held, after which the royal couple repaired 
over a road intersected constantly with triumphal 
arches and flowery bowers to Prince Leopold’s 
palace at Claremont, where the honey-moon is to 
be passed in quiet seclusion. 

Prince Leopold, who, like all of the English 
royal princes, has visited the United States, re- 
sembles his father in his scholarly, refined tastes, 
and is highly popular. He was born April 7,1853, 
and is eight years older than his bride, who was 
born February 13,1861. He is likely to find a 
geni panion in the Princess Helena, who 
has been brought up in a quiet, simple fashion 
at her father’s little capital, Arolsen, and who is 
fond of study, and possesses much musical and 
dramatic talent. She is tall, slender, and grace- 
ful, with dark eyes, brown hair, and good features. 
Excellent portraits of her and the Duke of Albany, 
from advance plates, will be found on page 313. 
One of her sisters, who has just died, married 
Prince William of Wiirtemberg, and another the 
King of Holland. Her father, Prince George 
Victor, was born in 1831, and succeeded to the 
principality in 1845, the government being con- 
ducted under the regency of his mother until 1852. 
In the year following he married the Princess 
Helena of Nassau, daughter of the late Duke 
William. Waldeck is one of the twenty-six 
states into which Germany is divided, and is sit- 
uated in the midst of Prussian territory, on the 
eastern borders of Westphalia, while Pyrmont, 
which is included in the principality, is a small 
district lying more to the north, being bounded 
by Prussia, Brunswick, and Lippe. 
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MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avruor or “ Docron Tuornr,” “Is He Porrnsoy ?” 
“Tur Duke's Cutconen,” “ Joun Carmi@ate,” 
“ Oncey Fans,” “Tus Wanpen,” ero, a 





OHAPTER LIII. 
AFTER ALL, HE ISN'T. 


Six weeks passed by, and nothing special had 
yet been done to arrange George Roden’s affairs 
for him in the manner suggested by Lady Persi- 
flage. “It’s a kind of thing that must be settled 
for a man by—by-——by those who know how to 
settle it.” had been her counsel when she 
was advocating delay. No doubt “things” often 
do arrange themselves better than men or women 
can arrange them. Objections which were at 


first very strong gradually fade away. Ideas 








which were out of the question become possible. 
Time quickly renders words and names and even 
days habitual to us, In this Lady Persiflage had 
not been unwise, It was quite probable that a 
young man should become used to a grand name 
quicker than he had himself expected. But no- 
thing had as yet been done in the right direction 
when the 1st of June had come. 

Attempts had been made toward increasing 
the young man’s ‘self-importance, of which he 
himself had been hardly aware. Lord Persiflage 
had seen Sir Boreas Bodkin, and Vivian had seen 
the private secretary of the Postmaster-General. 
As the first result of these interviews our clerk 
was put to sit in a room by himself, and called 
upon to manage some separate branch of busi- 
ness in which he was free from contact with the 
Crockers and Bobbins of the Department. It 
might, it was thought, be possible to call a man a 
duke who sat in a separate room, even though he 
were still a clerk. But, as Sir Boreas had ob- 
served, there were places to be given away, secre- 
taryships, inspectorships, surveyorships, and such 
like, into one of which the duke, if he would con- 
sent to be a duke, might be installed before long. 
The primary measure of putting him into a room 
by himself had already been carried out. Then 
a step was taken, of which George Roden had 
ground to complain. There was a certain club 
in London called the Foreigners, made up half of 
Englishmen and half of men of other nations, 
which was supposed to stand very high in the 
world of fashion. Nearly every member was pos- 
sessed of either grand titles before his name, or 
of grand letters after it. Something was said by 
Vivian to George Roden as to this club. But no 
actual suggestion was made, and certainly no as- 
sent was given. Nevertheless, the name of the 
Duca di Crinola was put down in the Candidate- 
Book as proposed by Baron d’Ossi and seconded 
by Lord Persiflage. There it was, so that all the 
world would declare that the young “duca” was 
the “duca.” Otherwise the name would not 
have been inserted there by the Italian Minister 
and British Secretary of State. Whereas George 
Roden himself knew nothing about it. In this 
way attempts were made to carry out that line of 
action which Lady Persiflage had recommended. 

Letters, too, were delivered to Roden, addressed 
to the Duca di Crinola, both at Holloway and at 
the Post-office. No doubt he refused them when 
they came. No doubt they generally consisted 
of tradesmen’s circulars, and were probably occa- 
sioned by manceuvres of which Lady Persiflage 
herself was guilty. But they had the effect of 
spreading abroad the fact that George Roden was 
George Roden no longer, but was the Duca di 
Crinola. 

“There’s letters coming for the duker every 
day,” said the landlady of the “ Duchess” to Mrs. 
Duffer, of Paradise Row. “I see them myself. 
I sha’n’t stand on any p’s and q’s. I shall call 
him duker to his face.” 

Paradise Row determined generally to call him 
duker to his face, and did so frequently, to his 
great annoyance. Even his mother began to 
think that his refusal would be in vain. 

“T don’t see how you’re to stand out against 
it, George. Of course if it wasn’t so, you’d have 
to stand out against it; but as it is the fact—” 

“Tt is no more a fact with me than with you,” 
he said, angrily. 


“ Nobody dreams of giving me a title. [f all 
the world agrees, you will have to yield.” 
Sir Boreas was as urgent, He had always been 


very friendly with the young clerk, and had now 
become particularly intimate with him. “Of 
course, my dear fellow,” he said, “I shall be guided 
entirely by yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“If you tell me you’re George Roden, George 
Roden you'll be tome. But I think you’re wrong. 
And I think, moreover, that the good sense of the 
world will prevail against you. As far as I un- 
derstand anything of the theory of titles, this title 
belongs to you. The world never insists on call- 
ing a mana lord or a count for nothing. There’s 
too much jealousy for that. But when a thing is 
so, people choose that it shall be so.” 

All this troubled him, though it did not shake 
his convictions, But it made him think again 
and again of what Lady Persiflage had said to him 
down at Castle Hautboy, “ Will it be honest on 
your part to ask her to abandon the rank which 
she will be entitled to expect from you?” ° If all 
the world conspired to tell him that he was enti- 
tled to take this name, then the girl whom he in- 
tended to marry would certainly be justified .in 
claiming it. It undoubtedly was the fact that 
titles such as these were dear to men—and spe- 
cially dear to women. As to this girl, who was 
so true to him, was he justified in supposing that 
she would be different from others, simply because 
she was true to him? He had asked her to come 
down, as it were, from the high pedestal of her 
own rank, and to submit herself to his lowly lot. 
She had consented, and there never had been to 
him a moment of remorse in thinking that he 
was about to injure her. But as Chance had 
brought it about in this way, as Fortune had seem- 
ed determined to give back to her that of which 
he would have deprived her, was it right that, he 
should stand in the way of Fortune? Would it 
be honest on his part to ask her to abandon these 
fine names which Chance was putting her way ? 

That it might be so, should he be pleased to 
accept what was offered to him, did become 
manifest to him. It was within his power to 
call himself and to have himself called by this 
new name, It was not only the party of the 
Crockers, Others now were urgent in persuad- 
ing him. The matter had become so far cus- 
tomary to him as to make him feel that if he 
would simply put the name on his card, and 
cause it to be inserted in the Directories, and 
write a line to the officials saying that for the fu- 
ture he would wish to be so designated, the thing 
would be done. He had met Baron d’Ossi, and 





the baron had acknowledged that an English- 
man could not be converted into an Italian duke 
without his own consent, but had used very strong 
arguments to show that in this case the English- 
man ought to give his consent. - The baron had 
expressed his. own opinion that the signorina 
would be very much ill-used indeed if she were 
not allowed to take her place among the du- 
chessinas. His own personal feelings were in no 
degree mitigated. To be a Post-office clerk, liv- 
ing at Holloway, with a few hundreds a year to 
spend, and yet to be known all over the world as 
the claimant of a magnificently grand title! It 
seemed as though a cruel fate had determined to 
crush him with a terrible punishment because of 
his specially democratic views! That he of all 
the world should be selected to be a duke in op- 
position to his own wishes! How often had he 
been heard to declare that all hereditary titles 
were, of their very nature, absurd! And yet he 
was to be forced to become a penniless hereditary 
duke! 

Nevertheless, he would not rob her whom he 
hoped to make his wife of that which would of 
right belong to her. “Fanny,” he said to her 
one day, “‘ you can not conceive how many people 
are troubling me about this title.” 

“T know they are troubling me. But I would 
not mind any of them—only for papa.” 

“Ts he very anxious about it 2” 

“T am afraid he is.” 

“ Have I ever told you what your aunt said to 
me just before I left Castle Hautboy ?” 

“Lady Persiflage, you mean. She is not my 
aunt, you know.” 

“She is more anxious than your father, and 
certainly uses the only strong argument I have 
heard.” 

“Has she persuaded you ?” 

“T can not say that; but she has done some- 
thing toward persuading me. She has made me 
half think that it may be my duty.” 

“Then I suppose you will take the name,” she 
said. 

“It shall depend entirely upon you. And yet 
I ought not to ask you. I ought to do as these 
people bid me without even troubling you for an 
expression of your wish, I do believe that when 
you become my wife, you will have as complete 
a right to the title as Lady Kingsbury to hers. 
Shall it be so?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Tt shall not ?” 

“Certainly not, if it be left to me.” 

“Why do you answer in that way, when all your 
friends desire it?” 

“‘ Because I believe that there is one friend who 
does not desire it. If you can say that you wish 
it on your own account, of course I will yield. 
Otherwise all that my friends may say on the 
matter can have no effect on me. When I ac- 
cepted the offer which you made me, I gave up 
all idea of high rank. I had my reasons, which 
I thought to be strong enough. At any rate I 
did so, and now because of this accident I will 
not be weak enough to go back. As to what 
Lady Persiflage says about me, do not believe a 
word of it. You certainly will not make me hap- 
py by bestowing on me a name which you do not 
wish me to bear, and which will be distasteful to 
yourself.” 

After this there was no longer any hesitation 
on Roden’s part, though his friends, including 
Lord Persiflage, the baron, Sir Boreas, and Crock- 
er, were as active in their endeavors as ever. For 
some days he had doubted, but now he doubted 
no longer. They might address to him what let- 
ters they would, they might call him by what 
nickname they pleased, they might write him down 
in what book they chose, he would still keep the 
name of George Roden, as she had protested that 
she was satisfied with it. 

It was through Sir Boreas that he learned that 
his name had been written down in the club Can- 
didate-Book as “Duca di Crinola.” Sir Boreas 
was not a member of the club, but had heard 
what had been done, probably at some club of 
which he was a member. “I am glad to hear 
that you are coming up at the Foreigners,” said 
olus. 

“ But I am not.” 

“T was told last night that Baron d’Ossi had 
put your name down as Duca di Crinola.” Then 
Roden discovered the whole truth—how the bar- 
on had proposed him and the Foreign Secretary 
had seconded him, without even going through 
the ceremony of asking him. “Upon my word I 
understood that you wished it,” Vivian said to 
him. Upon this the following note was written 
to the Foreign Secretary ; 


“Mr, Roden presents his compliments to Lord 
Persiflage, and begs to explain that there has 
been a misunderstanding about the Foreigners 
Club. Mr. Roden:feels very much the honor that 
has been done him, and is much obliged to Lord 
Persiflage; but as he feels himself not entitled 
to the honor of belonging to the club, he will be 
glad that his name should be taken off. Mr. Ro- 
den takes the opportunity of assuring Lord Per- 
siflage that he does not and never will claim the 
name which he understands to have been in- 
scribed in the club books.” 


“ He’s a confounded ass,” said Lord Persiflage 
to the baron as he did as he was bid at the club. 
The baron shrugged his shoulders, as though 
acknowledging that his young fellow-nobleman 
certainly was an ass. “There are men, baron, 
whom you can’t help, let you struggle ever so 
much. This man has had stuff enough in’him to 
win for himself a very pretty girl with a good 
fortune and high rank, and yet he is such a fool 
that he won’t let me put him altogether on his 
legs when the opportunity comes !” 

Not long after this, Roden called at the house 
in Park Lane, and asked to see the marquis. As 
he passed through the hall, he-met- Mr. Green- 
wood coming very slowly down the stairs. The 





last time he had met the gentleman had been in 
that very house when the gentleman had received 
him on behalf of the marquis. The marquis had 
not condescended to see him, but had deputed his 
chaplain to give him whatever ignominious an- 
swer might be y to his audacious demand 
for the hand of Lady Frances. On that occasion 
Mr. Greenwood had been very imperious. Mr, 
Greenwood had taken upon himself almost the 
manners of the master of the house. Mr. Green- 
wood had crowed as though the dunghill had 
been his own. George Roden even then had not 
been abashed, having been able to remember 
through the interview that the young lady was 
on his side; but he had certainly been severely 
treated. He had wondered at the moment that 
such a man as Lord Kingsbury should confide so 
much of his family matters to such a man as 
Mr. Greenwood. Since then he had heard some- 
thing of Mr. Greenwood’s latter history from Lady 
Frances, Lady Frances had joined with her bro- 
ther in disliking Mr. Greenwood, and all that 
Hampstead had said to her had been passed on 
to her lover. Since that last interview the posi- 
tion of the two men had been changed. The 
chaplain had been turned out of the establish- 
ment, and George Roden had been almost accept- 
ed into it as a son-in-law. As they met on the 
foot of the staircase, it was necessary that there 
should be some greeting. The Post-office clerk 
bowed very graciously, but Mr, Greenwood barely 
acknowledged the salutation. ‘ There,” said he 
to himself, as he passed on, “that’s the young 
man that’s done all the mischief. It’s because 
such as he are allowed to make their way in 
among noblemen and gentlemen that England is 
going to the dogs.” Nevertheless, when Mr. 
Greenwood had first consented to be an inmate 
of the present Lord Kingsbury’s house, he had, in 
spite of his Orders, entertained very liberal views. 

The marquis was notin a good humor when 
Roden was shown into his room. He had been 
troubled by his late chaplain, and he was not able 
to bear such troubles easily. Mr. Greenwood had 
said words to him which had vexed him sorely, 
and those words had in part referred to his daugh- 
ter and his daughter’s lover. ‘ No, I’m not very 
well,” he said, in answer to Roden’s inquiries. “I 
don’t think I ever shall be better. What is it 
about now ?” 

“T have come, my lord,” said Roden, “ because 
I do not like to be here in your house under a 
false pretense.” 

“A false pretense? What false pretense? I 
hate false pretenses.” 

“So do I.” 

“ What do you mean by a false pretense now?” 

“T fear that they have told you, Lord Kings- 
bury, that should you give me your daughter as 
my wife, you will give her to the Duca di Crinola.” 
The marquis, who was sitting in his arm-chair, 
shook his head from side to side, and moved his 
hands uneasily, but made no immediate reply. 
“T can not quite tell, my lord, what your own 
ideas are, because we have never discussed the 
subject.” 

“T don’t want to discuss it just at present,” 
said the marquis. 

“ But it is right that you should know that I 
do not claim the title, and never shall claim it. 
Others have done so on my behalf, but with no 
authority from me. I have no means to support 
the rank in the country to which it belongs, nor, as 
an Englishman, am JI entitled to assume it here.” 

“T don’t know that you’re an Englishman,” 
said the marquis. ‘“ People tell me that you’re 
an Italian.” 

“T have been brought up as an Englishman, 
and have lived as one for five-and-twenty years. 
I think it would be difficult now to rob me of my 
rights. Nobody, I fancy, will try. I am, and 
shall be, George Roden, as I always have been. 
I should not, of course, trouble you with the mat- 
ter were it not that I am a suitor for your daugh- 
ter’s hand, Am I right in supposing that I have 
been accepted here by you in that light?” This 
was a question which the marquis was not pre- 
pared to answer at the moment. No doubt the 
young man had been accepted. Lady Frances 
had been allowed to go down to Castle Hautboy 
to meet him as her lover. All the family had 
been collected to welcome him at the London 
mansion, The newspapers had been full of mys- 
terious. paragraphs, in which the future happy 
bridegroom was sometimes spoken of as an Ital- 
ian duke, and sometimes as an English Post-office 
clerk. “Of course he must marry her now,” the 
marquis had said to his wife, with much anger. 
“Tt’s all your sister’s doings,” he had said to her, 
again. He had in a soft moment given his affec- 
tionate blessing to his daughter in special ref- 
erence to her engagement. He knew that he 
couldn't go back from it now, and, had it been 
possible, would have been most unwilling to give 
his wife such a triumph, But yet he was not 
prepared to accept the Post-office clerk simply as 
a Post-office clerk. “Iam sorry to trouble you at 
this moment, Lord Kingsbury, if you are not well.” 

“T ain’t well at all. I am very far from well. 
If you don’t mind, I'd rather not talk about it 
just at present. When I can see Hampstead, 
then perhaps things can be settled.” As there 
was nothing further to be said, George Roden 
took his leave. 








CHAPTER LIV. 
“OF COURSE THERE WAS A BITTERNESS.” 


Ir was not surprising that Lord Kingsbury 
should have been unhappy when Roden was 
shown up into his room, as. Mr. Greenwood had 
been with him. Mr. Greenwood had called on 
the previous day, and had been refused admit- 
tance. He had then sent in an appeal, asking so 
piteously for an interview that the marquis had 
been unable to repudiate it. Mr. Greenwood 
knew enough of letters to be able to be effective 
on such an occasion. He had, he said, lived un- 
der the same roof with the marquis for a quar- 
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ter of a century. Though the positions of the 
two men in the world were so different, they had 
lived together as friends. The marquis through- 
out that long period had frequently condesended 
to ask the advice of his chaplain, and not unfre- 
quently to follow it. After all this, could he re- 
fuse to grant the favor of a last interview? He 
had found himself unable to refuse the favor. 
The interview had taken place, and consequently 
the marquis had been very unhappy when George 
Roden was shown up into his room. 

The rector of Appleslocombe was dead. The 
interview was commenced by a communication to 
that effect from Mr. Greenwood. The marquis 
of course knew the faet—had, indeed, already giv- 
en the living away—had not delayed a minute in 
giving it away because of some fear which still 
pressed upon him in reference to Mr. Greenwood. 
Nor did Mr. Greenwood expect to get the living 
—or perhaps desire it. But he wished to havea 
grievance, and to be in possession of a subject on 
which he could begin to make his complaint. 
“You must have known, Mr. Greenwood, that I 
never intended it for you,” said the marquis. 
Mr. Greenwood, seated on the edge of his chair 
and rubbing his two hands together, declared that 
he had entertained hopes in that direction, “I 
don’t know why you should, then, I never told 
you so, I never thought of it fora moment. I 
always meant to put a young man into it—com- 
paratively young.” Mr. Greenwood shook his 
head and still rubbed his hands. “I don’t know 
that I can do anything more-for you.” 

“Tt isn’t much that you have done, certainly, 
Lord Kingsbury.” 

“T have done as much as I intend to do,” said 
the marquis, rousing himself angrily. “I have 
explained all that by Mr, Roberts.” 

“Two hundred a year, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury!” Mr. Greenwood had in truth been put 
into possession of three hundred a year; but as 
one hundred of this came from Lord Hampstead, 
it was not necessary to mention the little addi- 
tion. 

“It is very wrong your pressing your way in 
here and talking to me about it at all.” 

“ After having expected the living for so many 
years !”” 

“You had no right to expect it. I didn’t pro- 
mise it. I never thought of it for a moment. 
When you asked me,I told you that it was out 
of the question. I never heard of such imperti- 
nence in all my life. I must ask vou to go away 
and leave me, Mr. Greenwood.” But Mr. Green- 
wood was not disposed to go away just yet. He 
had come there for a purpose, and he intended to 
go on with it. He was clearly resolved not to be 
frightened by the marquis. He got up from his 
chair and stood looking at the marquis, still rub- 
bing his hands, till the sick man was almost fright- 
ened by the persistency of his silence. “ What 
is it, Mr, Greenwood, that makes you stand thus ? 
Do you not hear me tell you that I have got no- 
thing more to sayte you?” 

“Yes, my lord; I hear what you say.” 

“Then why don’t you go away? I won’t have 
you stand there staring like that.” He still shook 
his head. “ Why do you stand there and shake 
your head ?” 

“Tt must be told, my lord.” 

“ What must be told ?” 

“The marchioness !” 

“What do you mean, sir? 
to say?” 

“Would you wish to send for her ladyship ?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I won’t send for her lady- 
ship at all. What has her ladyship got to do 
with it?” 

“She promised.” 

“Promised what ?” 

“Promised the living. She undertook that I 
should have Appleslocombe the moment it became 
vacant.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“She did. I don’t think that her ladyship will 
deny it.” It might have been so, certainly; and 
had there been no chance of truth in the state- 
ment, he would hardly have been so ready to send 
for Lady Kingsbury. But had she done so, the 
promise would amount to nothing. Though he 
was sick and wretched and weak, and in some 
matters afraid of his wife, there had been no mo- 
ment of his life in which he would have given 
way to her on such a subject as this. “She pro- 
mised it me—for a purpose.” 

“ A purpose !” 

“For a purpose, my lord.” 

“What purpose?” Mr. Greenwood went on 
staring and shaking his head and rubbing his 
hands, till the marquis, awe-struck and almost 
frightened, put out his hand toward the bell. But 
he thought of it again. He remembered himself 
that he had nothing to fear. If thie man had any- 
thing to say about the marchioness, it might per- 
haps be better said without the presence of serv- 
ants. “If you mean to say anything, say it. If 
not—go. If you do neither one nor the other very 
quickly, I shall have you turned out of the house.” 

“Turned out of the house ?” 

“Certainly. If you have any threat to make, 
you had better make it in writing. You can write 
to my lawyers, or to me, or to Lord Hampstead, 
or to Mr, Roberts.” 

“Tt isn’t a threat. It is only a statement. She 
promised it me—for a purpose.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a purpose, 
Mr. Greenwood. I don’t believe Lady Kingsbury 
made any such promise; but if she did, it wasn’t 
hers to promise. I don’t believe it. But had 
she promised, I should not be bound by it.” 

“Not if you have not given it away?” 

“T have given it away, Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Then I must suggest—” 

“Suggest what ?” 

“Compensation, my lord. It will only be fair. 
You ask her ladyship. Her ladyship can not in- 
tend that I should be turned out of your lord- 
ship’s house with only two hundred a year, after 
what has passed between me and her ladyship.” 


What have you got 


“What passed ?” said the marquis, absolutely 
rousing himself so as to stand erect before the 
other man, 

“I had rather, my lord, you should hear it 
from her ladyship.” ee 

“ What passed ?” 

“There was all that about Lady Frances.” 

“What about Lady Frances ?” 

“Of course I was employed to do all that 1 
could to prevent the marriage. You employed 
me yourself, my lord. It was you sent me down 
to see the young man, and explain to him how 
impertinent he was, It isn’t my fault, Lord Kings- 
ae things have got themselves changed since 
then.” 

“You think you ought to make a demand upon 
me because, as my chaplain, you were asked to 
see a gentleman who called here on a delicate 
matter ?” 

“Tt isn’t that Iam thinking about. If it had 
been only that, I should have said nothing. You 
asked me what it was about, and I was obliged 
to remind you of one thing. What took place 
between me and her ladyship was, of course, 
much more particular; but it all began with your 
lordship. If you hadn’t commissioned me, I don’t 
suppose her ladyship would ever have spoken to 
me about Lady Frances.” 

“What is it all? Sit down, won’t you? and 
tell it all like a man, if you have got anything to 
tell.” The marquis, fatigued with his exertion, 
was forced to go back to his chair. Mr. Green- 
wood also sat down, but whether or no like a 
man may be doubted. “Remember this, Mr. 
Greenwood: it does not become a gentleman to 
repeat what has been said to him in confidence, 
especially not to repeat it to him or to them from 
whom it was intended to be kept secret. And it 
does not become a Christian to endeavor to make 
ill blood between a husband and his wife. Now 
if you have got anything to say, say it.” Mr. 
Greenwood shook his head. “If you have got 
nothing to say, go away. I tell you fairly that 
I don’t want to have you here. You have begun 
something like a threat, and if you choose to go 
on with it, you may. I am not afraid to hear you, 
but you must say it or go.” 

Mr. Greenwood again shook his head. “TI sup- 
pose you won’t deny that her ladyship honored 
me with a very close confidence.” 

“T don’t know anything about it.” 

“Your lordship didn’t know that her ladyship 
down at Trafford used to be talking to me pretty 
freely about Lord Hampstead and Lady Frances ?” 

“If you have got anything to say, say it,” 
screamed the marquis. 

“Of course his lordship and her ladyship are 
not her ladyship’s own children.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Of course there was a bitterness.” 

“What is that to you? I will hear nothing 
from you about Lady Kingsbury, unless you have 
to tell me of some claim to be made upon her. If 
there has been money promised you, and she ac- 
knowledges it, it shall be paid. Has there been 
any such promise ?” 

Mr. Greenwood found it very difficult—nay, 
quite impossible—to say in accurate language 
that which he was desirous of explaining by dark 
hints. There had, he thought, been something of 
a compact between himself and the marchioness. 
The marchioness had desired something which 
she ought not to have desired, and had called upon 
the chaplain for more than his sympathy. The 
chaplain had been willing to give her more than 
his sympathy—had at one time been almost will- 
ing to give her very much more. He might pos- 
sibly, as he now felt, have misinterpreted her 
wishes. But he had certainly heard from her 
language so strong in reference to her husband’s 
children that he had been justified in considering 
that it was intended to be secret. As a conse- 
quence of this he had been compelled to choose 
between the marquis and the marchioness. By 
becoming the confidential friend of the one he 
had necessarily become the enemy of the other. 
Then as a further consequence he was turned out 
of the house, and, as he declared to himself, ut- 
terly ruined. Now in this there had certainly 
been much hardship, and who was to compensate 
him if not the marquis? 

There certainly had been some talk about Ap- 
pleslocombe during these moments of hot passion, 
in which Lady Kingsbury had allowed herself to 
say such evil things of Lady Frances and Lord 
Hampstead. Whether any absolute promise had 
been given she would probably not now remem- 
ber. There certainly had been a moment in 
which she had thought that her husband’s life 
might possibly pass away before that of the old 
rector; and reference may have been made to the 
fact that had her own darling been the heir, the 
gift of the living would then have fallen into her 
own hands. Mr. Greenwood had probably thought 
more of some possible compensation for the living 
than of the living itself. He had no doubt en- 
deavored to frighten her ladyship into thinking 
that some mysterious debt was due to him, if not 
for services actually rendered, at any rate for ex- 
traordinary confidences. But before he had forced 
upon her the acknowledgment of the debt, he was 
turned out of the house! Now this he felt to be 
hard. 

What were two hundred a year as a pension 
for a gentleman after such a life-long service ? 
Was it to be endured that he should have listen- 
ed for so many years to all the abominable poli- 
tics of the marquis, and to the anger and disap- 
pointment of the marchioness; that he should 
have been so closely connected, and for so many 
years, with luxury, wealth, and rank, and then ar- 
rive at so poor an evening of his day as this ? 
As he thought of this, he felt the more ashamed 
of his misfortune, because he believed himself to 
be in all respects a stronger man than the mar- 
quis. He had flattered himself that he could lead 
the marquis, and had thought that he had been 
fairly successful in doing so. His life had been 





idle, luxurious, and full of comfort. The marquis 





had allowed him to do pretty well what he pleased 


until in an evil hour he had taken the side of the 
marchioness in a family quarrel. Then the mar- 
quis, though weak in health, almost to his death, 
had suddenly become strong in purpose, and had 
turned him abruptly out of the house with a mis- 
erable stipend hardly fit for more than a butler! 
Could it be that he should put up with such 
usage, and allow the marquis to escape unscathed 
out of his hand ? 

In this condition of mind, he had determined 
that he owed it to himself to do or say something 
that should frighten his lordship into a more gen- 
erous final arrangement. There had been, he 
said to himself again and again, such a confidence 
with a lady of so high a rank that the owner of 
it ought not to be allowed to languish upon two 
or even upon three hundred a year. If the whole 
thing could really be explained to the marquis, 
the marquis would probably see it himself. And 
to all this was to be added the fact that no harm 
had been done. The marchioness owed him very 
much for having wished to assist her in getting 
rid of an heir that was disagreeable to her, The 
marquis owed him more for not having done it. 
And they both owed him very much in that he 
had never said a word of it all to anybody else. 
He had thought that he might be clever enough 
to make the marquis understand something of 
this without actually explaining it. That some 
mysterious promise had been made, and that, as 
the promise could not be kept, some compensa- 
tion shouid be awarded—this was what he had 
desired to bring home to the mind of the mar- 
quis. He had betrayed no confidence. He in- 
tended to betray none. He was very anxious that 
the marquis should be aware that as he, Mr. 
Greenwood, was a gent'eman, all confidences 
would be safe in his hands; but then the mar- 
quis ought to do his part of the business, and not 
turn his confidential chaplain out of the house, 
after a quarter of a century, with a beggarly an- 
nuity of two hundred a year! 

But the marquis seemed to have acquired un- 
usual strength of character; and Mr. Greenwood 
found that words were very difficult to be found. 
He had declared that there had been “a bitter- 
ness,” and beyond that he could not go. It was 
impossible to hint that her ladyship had wished 
to have Lord Hampstead—removed. The horrid 
thoughts of a few days had become so vague to 
himself that he doubted whether there had been 
any real intention as to the young lord’s removal 
even in his own mind. There was nothing more 
that he could say than this, that during the period 
of this close intimacy her ladyship had promised 
to him the living of Appleslocombe, and that, as 
that promise could not be kept, some compensa- 
tion should be made to him. 

“Was any sum of money named ?” asked the 
marquis. 

“ Nothing of the kind. Her ladyship thought 
that I ought to have the living.” 

“ You can’t have it ; and there’s an end of it.” 

“And you think that nothing should be done 
for me ?” 

“T think that nothing should be done for you 
more than has been done.” 

“Very well. I am not going to tell secrets 
that have been intrusted to me as a gentleman, 
even though I am so badly used by those who 
have confided them to me. Her ladyship is safe 
with me. Because I sympathized with her lady- 
ship, your lordship turned me out of the house.” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“Should I have been treated like this had I 
not taken her ladyship’s part? I am too noble 
to betray a secret, or no doubt I could compel 
your lordship to behave to me in a very different 
manner. Yes, my lord, I am quite ready to go 
now. Ihave made my appeal, and I have made 
it in vain. I have no wish to call upon her lady- 
ship. As a gentleman I am bound to give her 
ladyship no unnecessary trouble.” 

While this last speech was going on a servant 
had come into the room, and had told the mar- 
quis that the “ Duca di Crinola” was desirous of 
seeing him. The servants in the establishment 
were of course anxious to recognize Lady Fran- 
ces’s lover as an Italian duke. The marquis 
would probably have made some excuse for not 
receiving the lover at this moment had he not 
felt that he might in this way best insure the im- 
mediate retreat of Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Green- 
wood went, and Roden was summoned to Lord 
Kingsbury’s presence ; but the meeting took place 
under circumstances which naturally made the 
marquis incapable of entering at the moment 
with much spirit on the great “ duca” question. 








CHAPTER LV. 
LORD HAMPSTEAD AGAIN WITH MRS. RODEN. 


Weeks had passed by since Lord Hampstead 
had walked up and down Broad Street with Mr. 
Fay—weeks which were to him a period of terri- 
ble woe. His passion for Marion had so seized 
upon him that it had in all respects changed his 
life. The sorrow of her alleged ill health had 
fallen upon him before the hunting had been 
over, but from that moment he had altogether 
forgotten his horses. The time had now come 
in which he was wont to be on board his yacht, 
but of his yacht he took no notice whatever. “I 
can tell you nothing about it as yet,” he said in 
the only line which he wrote to his skipper in an- 
swer to tedious applications made to him. None 
of those who were near and dear to him knew 
how he passed his time. His sister left him and 
went up to the house in London, and he felt that 
her going was a relief to him. He would not 
even admit his friend Roden to come to him in 
his trouble. He spent his days all alune at Hen- 
don, occasionally going across to Holloway in or- 
der that he might talk of his sorrow to Mrs. Ro- 
den. Midsummer had come upon him before he 
again saw the Quaker. Marion’s father had left 
a feeling almost of hostility in his mind in conse- 
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quence of that conversation in Broad Street. “I 
no longer want anything on your behalf,” the 
Quaker had seemed to say. “I care nothing now 
for your name or your happiness. I am anxious 
only for my child, and as I am told that it will 
be better that you should not see her, you must 
stay away.” That the father should be anxious 
for his daughter was natural enough. Lord 
Hampstead could not quarrel with Zachary Fay. 
But he taught himself to think that their inter- 
ests were at variance with each other. As for 
Marion, whether she were ill or whether she were 
well, he would have had her altogether to himself. 

Gradually there had come upon him the convic- 
tion that there was a real barrier existing be- 
tween himself and the thing that he desired. 
To Marion’s own words, while they had been 
spoken only to himself, he had given no absolute 
credit. He had been able to declare to her that 
her fears were vain, and that whether she were 
weak or whether she were strong, it was her duty 
to come to him. When they two had been to- 
gether, his arguments and assurances had con- 
vinced at any rate himself. The love which he 
had seen in her eyes and had heard from her lips 
had been so sweet to him that its savor had 
overcome whatever strength her words possessed, 
But these protestations, these assurances that no 
marriage could be possible, when they reached 
him second-hand, as they had done through his 
sister and through the Quaker, almost crushed 
him. He did not dare to tell them that he would 
fain marry the girl though she were dying, that 
he would accept any chance or no chance, if he 
might only be allowed to hold her in his arms, 
and tell her that she was all his own. There had 
come a blow, he would say to himself again and 
again, as he walked about the grounds at Hendon 
—there had come a blow, a fatal blow, a blow 
from which there could be no recovery; but still 
it should, it ought to, be borne together. He 
would not admit to himself that because of this 
verdict there ought to be a separation between 
them. It might be that the verdict wad been 
uttered by a judge against whom there could be 
no appeal; but even the judge should not be al- 
lowed to say that Marion Fay was not his own. 
Let her come and die in his arms if she must die. 
Let her come and have what of life there might 
be left to her, warmed and comforted and perhaps 
extended by his love. It seemed to him to be 
certainly a fact that because of his great love 
and of hers she did already belong to him; and 
yet he was told that he might not see her, that it 
would be better that she should not be disturbed 
by his presence, as though he were no more than 
a stranger to her. Every day he almost resolved 
to disregard them, and go down to the little cot- 
tage in which she was living. But then he re- 
membered the warnings which were given to him, 
and was aware that he had in truth no right to 
intrude upon the Quaker’s household. It is not 
to be supposed that during this time he had no 
intercourse with Marion. At first there came to 
be a few lines, written perhaps once a week from 
her, in answer to many lines written by him; but 
by degrees the feeling of awe which at first at- 
tached itself to the act of writing to him wore off, 
and she did not let a day pass without sending 
him some little record of herself and her doings. 
It had come to be quite understood by the Quaker 
that Marion was to do exactly as she pleased with 
her lover. No one dreamed of hinting to her 
that this correspondence was improper or injuri- 
ous. Had she herself expressed a wish to see 
him, neither would the Quaker nor Mrs. Roden 
have made strong objection. To whatever might 
have been her wish or her decision they would 
have acceded. It was by her word that the mar- 
riage had been declared to be impossible. It was 
in obedience to her that he was to keep aloof. 
She had failed to prevail with her own soft words, 
and had therefore been driven to use the author- 
ity of others. 

But at this period, though she did become 
weaker and weaker from day to day, and though 
the doctor’s attendance was constant at the cot- 
tage, Marion herself was hardly unhappy. She 
grieved, indeed, for his grief; but only for that 
there would have been triumph and joy to her 
rather than grief. The daily writing of these lit- 
tle notes was a privilege to her and a happiness 
of which she had hitherto known nothing. To 
have a lover, and such a lover, was a delight to 
her, a delight to which there was now hardly any 
drawback, as there was nothing now of which 
she need be afraid. To have him with her, as 
other girls may have their lovers, she knew was 
impossible to her. But to read his words and to 
write loving words to him, to talk to him of his 
future life, and bid him think of her, his poor 
Marion, without allowing his great manly heart 
to be filled too full with vain memories, was in 
truth happiness to her. “Why should you want 
to come?” she said. ‘It is infinitely better that 
you should not come. We understand it all now, 
and acknowledge what it is that the Lord has 
done for us. It would not have been good for 
me to be your wife. It would not have been 
good for you to have become my husband. But 
it will, { think, be good for me to have loved you; 
and if you will learn to think of it as I do, it will 
not have been bad for you. It has given a beau- 
ty to my life,” she said, “which makes me feel 
that I ought to be contented to die early. If I 
could have had a choice, I would have chosen 
it so.” 

But these teachings from her had no effect 
whatever upon him. It was her idea that she 
would pass away, and that there would remain 
with him no more than a fair sweet shade which 
would have but little effect upon his future life 
beyond that of creating for him occasionally a 
gentle melancholy. It could not be, she thought, 
that for a man such as he—for one so powerful 
and so great—such a memory should cause a last- 
ing sorrow. But with him, to his thinking, to his 
feeling, the lasting, biting sorrow was there al- 
There could be no other love, no other 
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marriage, no other Marion. 
his. step-mother was anxious for her boy. The 
way should be open for the child. . It did seem 
to him that a life long continued would be im- 
possible to him when Marion should have been 
taken away from him. 

“Oh yes, he’s there again,” said Miss Demi- 
john to her aunt, “He comes mostly on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. What he can be 
coming about is more than I can guess, 
says it’s all true love. 


Crocker says that the duca 
says—’ 

“ Bother the duca!” exclaimed the old woman. 
“T don’t believe that Crocker and George Roden 
ever exchange a word together.” 

“Why shouldn’t they exchange words, and 
they fast friends of five years’ standing? Crock- 
er says as Lord Hampstead is to be at Lady 
Amaldina’s wedding in August. His lordship 
has promised. And Crocker thinks—” 

“IT don’t believe very much about Crocker, my 
young woman. You had better look to yourself, 
or perhaps you'll find when you have got your- 
self married that Crocker has not got a roof to 
cover you.” 

Lord Hampstead had walked over to Paradise 
Row, and was seated with Mrs. Roden when this 
little squabble was going on. “ You.don’t think 
that I ought to let things remain as they are ?”’ he 
said to Mrs. Roden. To all such questions Mrs. 
Roden found it very difficult_to make any reply. 
She did in truth think that they ought to be allowed 
to remain as they were—or rather that some sever- 
ance should be inade more decided even than that 
which now existed. Putting aside her own ideas, 
she was quite sure that Marion would not consent 
to a marriage. And as it was so, and must be 
so, it was better, she thought, that the young peo- 
ple should see no more of each other. This writ- 
ing of daily letters—what good could it do to ei- 
ther of them? To her, indeed, to Marion, with 
her fixed purpose, and settled religious convic- 
tions, and almost certain fate, little evil might be 
done. But to Lord Hampstead the result would 
be, and was, terribly pernicious. He was. sacri- 
ficing himself, not only as Mrs. Roden thought 
for the present moment, but for many years per- 
haps—perhaps for his future life—to a hopeless 
passion. A cloud was falling npon. him which 
might too probably darken his whole career. 


IIe had heard that | 


Crocker | 


| ly to last me for my life, she is my treasure. 


| or fall, 1 do not pretend to say. 


| there, or she must come here to me. 


From the day on which she had unfortunately | 


taken Marion to Henden Hall, she had never 
ceased to regret the acquaintance which she had 
caused. To her thinking, the whole affair had 
been unfortunate. 
there should have been no intimacy, and yet this 
intimacy had been due to her. “It is impossible 
that I should not see her,” continued Lord Hamp- 
stead. “TI will see her.” 


Between people so divided | 


MUST HAVE KNOWN, MR. GREENWOOD, THAT I 


“Tf you would see her, and then make up your 
mind to part with her—that I think would be 
good.” 

“To see her, and say farewell to her for- 
ever ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Certainly not: _That I will never do. If it 
should come to pass that she must go from me 
forever, 1 would lave her in my arms to the very 
last.” 

“At such a moment, my lord, those whom na- 
ture has given to her for her friends—” 

‘“‘Has not nature given me too for her friend ? 
Oan any friend love her more truly than I do? 
Those should be with us when we die to whom 
our life is of most importance. Is there any one 
to whom her life can be half as much as it is to 
me? The husband is the dearest to his wife. 
When I look upon her as going from me forever, 
then may I not say that she is the same to me as 
my wife ?”’ 

“ Why—why—why—’ 

“T know what you mean, Mrs. Roden. What 
is the use of asking ‘why’ when the thingis done ? 
Could I make it so now, as though I had never 
seen her? Could lif I would? Would I if I 
could? What is the good of thinking of ante- 
cedents which are impossible? She has become 
my treasure. Whether past and fleeting, or like- 
Can 
Imake a change because you ask why—and why 
—and why? Why did I ever come here? Why 
did I know your son? Why have I got a some- 
thing here within me which kills me when I think 
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that I shall be separated from her, and yet crownis | 


me with glory when I feel that she has loved me ? 
If she must leave me, I have to bear it. What I 
shall do, where I shall go, whether I shall stand 
A man does not 
know, himself, of what stuff he is made till he 
has been tried. But whatever may be my lot, it 
can not be altered by any care or custody now. 
She is my own, and I will not be separated from 
her. If she were dead, I should know that she 
was gone. She would have left me, and I could 
not help myself. As yet she is living, and may 
live, and I will be with her. I must go to her 
If she will 
permit it, I will take some home for myself close 
to hers. What will it matter now, though every 
one should know it? Let them all know it. 
Should she live she will become mine. 
must go, what will the world know but that I 
have lost her who was to have been my wife ?” 
Even Mrs. Roden had not the heart to tell him 
that he had seen Marion for the last time. It would 
have been useless to tell him so, for he would not 


| have obeyed the behest contained in such an as- 


sertion. Ideas of prudence and ideas of health 


If she | 
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NEVER INTENDED IT FOR YOU,’ SAID THE 


had restrained him hitherto; but he had been re- 
strained only for atime. No one had dared sug- 
gest to him that he should never again see his 
Marion. “I suppose that we must ask Mr. Fay,” 
she replied. She was herself more powerful than 
the Quaker, -as she was well aware; but it had 
become necessary to her to say something. 

“Mr. Fay has less to say to it even than I 
have,” said Hampstead. 
rion herself is the only one among us who is 
strong. If it were not that she is determined, he 
would yield and you would yield.” 

“ Who can know as she knows ?” said Mrs. Ro- 
den. “ Which among us is so likely to be guided 
by what is right? Which is so pure and honest 
and loving? Her conscience tells her what is 
best.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said he. “Her con- 





MARQUIS.” 


“ My belief is that Ma- 


** Yes, make much of her—when first I thought 
that you were becoming fond of her.” 

“You speak as though there had been some 
idle dallying. Did I not worship her? Did I not 
pour out my whole heart into her lap from the 
first: moment in which I saw her? Did I hide it 
even from you? Was there any pretense, any 
falsehood ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Do not say that I made much of her. The 
phrase is vile. When she told me that she loved 
me, she made much of me.” 

“When first you showed us that you loved 


| her,” she continued, “I feared that it would not 


science may fill her as well as another with fears | 


that are unnecessary. 
should be encouraged by those around her to doom 
herself after this fashion. Who has a right to 
say that God has determined that she shall die 
early?” Mrs. Roden shook her head, “I am 
not going to teach others what religion demands, 
but to me it seems that we should leave these 
things in God’s hands, That she may doubt as 


I can not think that a girl | 


to herself may be natural enough, but others | 


” 


should not have encouraged her. 
‘You mean me, my lord ?” 
“You must not be angry with me, Mrs. Roden. 

The matter to me is so vital that I have to say 

what I think about it. It does seem to me that 


I am kept away from her, whereas, by all the ties | 


which can bind a man and a woman together, I 
ought to be with her. Forms and ceremonies 
seem to sink to nothing when I think of all she 
is to me, and remember that I am told that she is 
soon to be taken away from me.” 

“ How would it be if she had a mother ?” 

“Why should her mother refuse my love for 
her daughter? Butshe has no mother. She has 
a father, who has accepted me. 
had the matter been left wholly to him, Marion 
would now be my wife.” 

“T was away, my lord, in Italy.” 

“T will not be so harsh to such a friend as you 
as to say that I wish you had remained there; 
but I feel—I can not but feel—” 

“ My lord, I think the truth is that you hardly 
know how strong in such a matter as this our 
Marion herself can be. Neither have I nor has 
her father prevailed upon her. I can go back 
now and tell you without breach of confidence 
all that passed between her and me. When first 
your name was discussed between us, when first I 
saw that you seemed to make much of her—” 

“Make much of her!” exclaimed Hampstead, 
angrily, 


| yielding to you. 


I do believe that ‘| 


be for good.” 

“Why should it not be for good %” 

“T will not speak of that now, but I thought so. 
I thought so, and I told my thoughts to Marion.” 

“You did ?” 

“T did; and I think that in doing so I did no 
more than my duty to a motherless girl. Of the 
reasons which I gave to her I will say nothing 
now. Her reasons were so much stronger that 
mine were altogether unavailing. Her resolutions 
were built on so firm a rock that they needed no 
persuasions of mine to strengthen them, I had 
ever known Marion to be pure, unselfish, and al- 
most perfect. But I had never before seen how 
high she could rise, how certainly she could soar, 
above all weakness and temptation. To her there 
was never a moment of doubt. She knew from 
the very first that it could not be so.” 

“Tt shall be so,” he said, jumping up from his 
chair, and flinging-up his arms. 

“It was not I who persuaded her, or her father. 
Even you can not persuade her. Having con- 
vinced herself that were she to marry you she 
would injure you, not all her own passionate love 
will induce her to accept the infinite delight of 
What may be best for you— 
that is present to her mind, and nothing else. On 
that her heart is fixed, and so clear is her judg- 
ment respecting it that she will not allow the 
words of any other to operate on her for a mo- 
ment. Marion Fay, Lord Hampstead, is infinitely 
too great to have been persuaded in any degree 
by me.” 


Nevertheless Mrs. Roden did allow herself to 
say that in her opinion the lover should be al- 
lowed to see his mistress. She herself would go 
to Pegwell Bay and endeavor to bring Marion 
back to Holloway. That Lord Hampstead should 
himself go down and spend his long hours at the 
little sea-side place did not seem to her to be fit- 
ting. But she promised that she would do her 
best to arrange, at any rate, another meeting in 
Paradise Row. 

(ro BE OoNnTINUED.] 
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Fig. 3.—Skirr Triwmina ror Brat Dress, Figs. 
1 anp 2, on Front Page. 


a space an inch and a half wide, and set on a foundation band. The band 
is edged with side-pleated wide cream lace at the bottom, and is covered 
The ends are edged with lace, and caught 
up near the top to form a loop; below the loop the folds of lace are tacked 
in curves. The ends of the collar 
are held together by a lace pin. 

For the jabot in Fig. 2 two yards 


over with a row of plain lace. 


and a half of cream lace 
four inches wide are gath- 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cot- 
LAR, Fig. 1.—VENEtIAN 
EMBROIDERY. 










Fig. 1.—Muit ann Lace 
CoLLak with Jasor, 


ered, and set in four rows, 
of which the two inner are 
shorter than the outer, on 
a foundation band an inch 
wide and fifteen inches 
long. Two pieces of wide 
cream satin ribbon are join- 
ed to the jabot, and folded 
to form a collar, which is 
fastened at the back with 
long ends of narrower 
cream satin ribbon. 


Collar and Cuffs. 
Venetian Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue collar and cuffs are 
in écru Venetian embroid- 
ery. For Figs. 1 and 2 
trace the design on fine 
écru batiste, and baste this 
on écru net. Run the de- 
sign through both mate- 
rials with coarse écru cot- 
ton, and then overcast the 
edges with finer embroid- 
ery cotton, after which cut 
away the batiste from 
around the edges, leaving 
the net ground exposed, 
The collar and cuff are join- 
ed to a double batiste band. 
In Fig. 3, in place of the 
net ground, the parts of the 
design are connected by 
bars across the open spaces. 
To form these bars, the 
working thread is stretched 
from point to point when 
the outlines of the design 
are being run, 


Tulle, Lace, and Rib- 
bon Fichus.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue fichu Fig. 1 is made 
of a piece of cream figured 
tulle a yard and a quarter 
long and thirteen inches 
wide. This is rounded at 
the ends and surrounded 
with cream lace three inch- 


Fig. 1.—Toitr, Lace, AND 
Rippon Ficuv, 


Jabot.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


For the collar 
Fig. 1 a piece of 
bias cream silk 
mull a yard and 
a half long and 
ten inches wide 
is required, The 
ends of the strip 
are rounded, 
and the middle 
fifteen inches 
are folded into 


Satin SoLtem Jacket. 
Back.—[For Front, see 
First Page. |—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3245: Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Suppl. 
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the bottom. At the 
middle of the back 
the fichu is pleated 
into a space of an 
inch and a half, and 
a mauve satin ribbon 
bow is set on the 
pleats. The pleated 
ends are crossed in 
front and fastened 
under a similar bow. 

The fichu Fig. 2 is 
made of cream-color- 
ed erape tulle. A 
piece a yard and a 
half long and twelve 
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Fig. 1.—Cottar.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Tvutie, Lace, AND 
Rippon Ficuv. 














Borper ror LinGerie.—Wuite EmBRoiwery. 


inches wide is required, and this is sloped along one side from the middle to 
the ends for the bottom. 


The tulle is edged with cream lace two inches wide. 


The fichu is turned down at the top to form the narrow collar shown in the 
illustration, and is adjusted by pleats on each side of the front. The pointed 


ends are formed into jabots, at the 
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top and bottom of which pink 
moiré ribbon bows are set as seen 


ig the illustration. 






Fig. 3.—Curr.—V ENE- 
TIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rippon 
CoLLaR WITH JABorT. 


Border for Lingerie. 

White Embroidery. 

Tus border in white em- 
broidery is worked on cam- 
bric or muslin with fine em- 
broidery cotton in overcast 
and button-hole stitch. 


Lace and Ribbon Apron 
with Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 308, 

Tus pretty fancy apron is 
composed of rows of Spanish 
lace insertion and watered 
silk ribbon, the whole being 
edged with a Spanish lace 
ruffle. The ribbon, which is 
two inches and a half wide, 
is embroidered in cross stitch 
in the pattern given in Fig. 2; 
strips of canvas are basted 
over the ribbon as a guide 
for the stitches, and over 
these the pattern is worked 
with silk of the colors given 
in the description of symbols. 
The canvas is removed thread 
by thread when the work is 
finished. The Spanish lace 
insertion is three inches wide ; 
the pattern in it is outlined 
with running stitches of silk 
like that used for the em- 
broidery, and the edges of the 
lace are sewed down on those 
of the ribbon with a cross 
seam in fawn-colored silk. 
For the inner part of the 
apron two strips of ribbon 
eighteen inches long are con- 
nected by a band of inser- 
tion of the same length, and 
this is surrounded on three 
sides by a row of insertion, 
which in its turn is bordered 
by a ribbon band edged with 
Spanish lace. A pleat an 
inch deep is taken in at each 
side of the top of the apron, 
which is bound with em- 
broidered ribbon. Strings of 
wider watered ribbon thirty 


inches long, trimmed at the 
big. 2.—Campric Breakrast Apron.—Cut Parrern, ends with lace and embroid- 


No. 3240: Price 15 Cents. ery, are attached to the ends 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 45-47. of the band. 


Fig. 1.—Gerntieman’s Dressine-Gown.—Cvur Parrery, 
No. 8239: Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 7-10. 


es wide, the top row being 
folded down over that at 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PH OSPHA TE 


is useful in ay ja. It gives the stomach tone and 
imparts vigor to the whole system.—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


5 breakfast Cocee. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
‘rnit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
de la Faculte de Paria, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
. Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
The only Oil Stove made 
f, with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
pury Davy Safety Lamp, for use 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 
Our 1882 Stove has improved 
Bake Oven, Stoan’s Hincep 
Cuotyry Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. SEN 
FOR CATALOGU 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Z™E ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
in mines, thus making it om 


















——— by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P: roprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
WIRE GAUZE, 
ee cane 
lutely Non-Explosiv 
Will not smoke when winced in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
Ir YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1cut Wonpers or THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. * 
45 Summer 8t., Boston. 100 Beekman St.., ~¥ ° 
9% Lake St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth be 


HUMAN HAIR, 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blanche, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 

A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 











FECT. 
HINE. 





CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 

ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 

for —eaeeeee Decoration. Send 3c. for 

Catalogue. Establisued 1857. 


~— ‘The Horsman Bieycl, 


With Steel o- and Rubber Tire, 
86, 42, 44, and 46 inch wheel. Prices, 

#30 to $50 each. Headquarters for 
A Bicycle Sundries. New York Agency 
for COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
Send stamp for illustrated price-list. 


BE. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William Street, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. Established 1874. For cireular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


Mrs. T. G. . FARNHAM, 
S52 West l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o—— of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected C ocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deiicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (4y-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto bealth. The hair we ase is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
young and old charmingly. 


L, Shan’ Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
in the country. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Av ai ‘ew York. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
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372 ‘BROADWAY, N. Y. | 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2 50; Ab- 
dominal, $2 00; Health or Nursing, $1 50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1 25; Misses’, $1 00. 


For sale by leading merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S | 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


<The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 
—whose foreheads are high— 

and Whose hair will not remain in crimp; 

* made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
out of wave. One grand feature, 
By he bere no b eggs wig-like appearance, 































who values h 
her friends. ices, t 
Gray, extra), Also. the most el 
g ese goods can a 
T 14th ST., N. ¥.3 
cago; No. 9 Temple Place, 
he for illustrated Catalogue. Goods sent 
c. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO) PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


ROACHES, 
Rats, Cate, Mice Ants, — Insects, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON RATS.”  15c., druggists. 


ty, Re Remember, t 
a P vere rhe 52 € 

















IRISH POINT , EMBROIDERIES 


LACES. 


Special Sale of 3500 Pieces 
BEADED LACES, 
SPANISH LACES, 
FRENCH LACES, 
OF EVERY WIDTH, STYLE, AND DESIGN. 


immense assortment of POINT DUCHESS, 

POINT MILANAISE, POINT TOLEDO, POINT 
BARCELONA, EDELWEISS AND OLD 
RUSSIA and BRABANT, GUIPURE and FRENCH 
IVORY aor 

NAINSOOK iMBROIDERIES AND INSERTING, 
GUIPURE, and IRISH POINT EMBROIDERIES. 

All at prices warranted to be lower than any other 
house in the city. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON. 


Sixth Ave. and 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN = LB, BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 




















STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH Li 199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. Pome f 
47 North hiekih St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 West Baltimore ‘St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Emplo jd the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 

prompt return of is. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 

a retail box by express 

i of the best Candies in 
America, m pat up elegant- 


y. 
ane Hd a Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


? PARLOR 
. Andre We "rowvine Bed. Bed. 
Bedding folds owt it; it 
@ comfortable. 15 
22 up. We guar 
ee . Send for Il, eut~ 
jogue. Made only by A. 
ay» atin ‘& Co. Chicazo. Nl.” 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. » 

































NCY ADVERTISING CARDS _ 

For off Albums. Two handsome new style sets (10 
cards) sent for 6c.; 5 sete 15c. New catal 
closed. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, 


ue in- 


Co-Operative Dress Association 


(LIMITED), 
31 & 33 West 23d 8t., New York City. 


Just pesnad. a complete assortment of Spring Goods 

in the following departments : 

Silks and Satins, Woollens, 

Dress Goods, Buttons and Notions, 

Housekeeping Goods, 

Laces and Embroideries, Corsets, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery and 
Gloves, 

Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, Ribbons, 

Men’s Furnishing Goods, Boys’ Suits, 

Ladies, Misses?, and Children’s Suits 
and Garments, 

Millinery, 

Upholstery and Curtain Materials, 

Boots and Shoes, Stationery, 

China, Glass, and Silver-Plated Ware, 

Ladies’ Hair and Toilet Articles, 

Shopping and Travelling Bags, &c., &c. 








Lunch and Reception Rooms on fifth floor, 

The most convenient and reasonable stores for 
shopping in New York. A charming resort for 
strangers, who are cordially invited. 

Write to the Association for their Spring ye ge 
containing full descriptions and prices, It will be 
sent free. Mail orders promptly flied. 


Oo-Operative Dress Association (Limited), 
JOHN WALES, Manager. 


BLACK SILKS. 


WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A TWO DOL- 
LAR QUALITY 
LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK 
At $1.50. 
WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A DOLLAR 
AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENT QUALITY 
LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK 
At $1.25. 
WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A DOLLAR 
AND A HALF QUALITY 
BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEUSE 
At $1.00. 
WE ARE SELLING THIS WEEK A TWO DOL- 
LAR QUALITY 
BLACK SATIN RHADAMES 
At $1.50. 


The above are genuine Bona Fide Bargains, and 
cannot be duplicated at any such prices. 











Tilustrated Catalogne, with cuts and descriptions of 
the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
sainples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 
W. & J, SLOANE 


Are now offering the latest novelties of 
all the celebrated 


EUROPEAN MANUFACTORIES, 


In special aud exclusive designs, pre- 
pared expressly to their order, and which 
will not be dnplicated in Domestic Goods. 





An Early Inspection Invited. 
649, 651, and 655 see let 














Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 


scriptive price-list. K. 1. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 William St., N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,........ccesecesseeee $4 00 
ARPES WEBELT..vcvccccccccvcccccsccese 400 
EE: PRAMLMUL sdaclacvebedectviccsvesvede 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 


Any TWO above named.......... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE \ 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LaERARE, 
One Year (52 Numbers)...............0eee 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containiuig works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurns. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BEATTY’S Oneans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
Factory running day and night. Papers 
ree. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. @.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 





t Cards, with name, 10c, 


AQ Chromo. Motto, Hand, & 
rtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 


Sample book, 25c. Franklin 
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E, RIDLEY & SONS., 


Grand Street, New York City. 





SUMMER SILES. 
60 PIECES RICH CARED and WHITE STRIPES, 
JUST LANDED, 7 
SPECIAL—BLUE and a WHITE STRIPE for MISSES. 


FOULARDS. 
POLKA DOTS, BLACK and COLORED GROUNDS, 
24 INCHES WIDE, 55c., 65c., T5c., 88c., $1, $1.10. 
FINE ASSORTMENT. 
500 YARDS BROCADE SILKS, 55c.; have been $2. 


BROCADE AND LACE COVERED PARASOLS, 
$1,638, $2, $2.25. 
FINER GOODS, $4.50, $6, $3, to $25. 


s Ss. 
WOOL CLOTH, SILK, SATIN, AND BROCADES. 
EVERY VARIETY OF HANDLE, 
CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, 25c., 50c., T5c., $1. 


LACES. 
BLACK SPANISH Laors, 17c., 2ic., 25e., 35¢., a up. 
COLORED SPANISH LACES, 87c * 40c. per yar 
BLACK iw K RUN SPANISH LACE ES, $2.25, $3. 50, 
$3, $4.50, #5 
BL AC K AND "COL ORED - ADED LACES, 89c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50 to $20 per yare 
BLACK COLORED BEADED CROWNS, T5c., 
$1, SLB 
BE KDED. APRONS, $9.50, $12, $14. 
CRAPES. 
COURTAULD 4-4 CRAPES, $1 to $6 per yard. 
COURTAULD 6-4 CRAPES, $1.50 to $7 per yard, 
RIDLEWS FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Out-of-town families, and, for that matter, city fam- 
ilies also, will find it convenient to have this Magazine 
at hand, the principal part of which is de voted to a 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of all goods sold in 
our 52 departments, 


Single Copies 15 ets., or 50 ets. per Annum. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY &. SONS, 
309, 311, 31134 Grand St. 

56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 








OUR 
Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underclothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery, 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES IN 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, AND 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
OF OUR OWN DESIGNS. 
Mourning Millinery a Specialty. 


A large and varied assortment of Hats for Misses 
and Schools-girls. Hats for little Girls and Boys. 


BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 





1. LOEWEN VSTEIN, Proprietor. 


\ E should be pleased to have a and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 
3 Union Square, New York. 
$30 Per Week can be made in any locality. 

Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
OUR “NOVELTY” RAGLAN. 


Fuil Jength, All-Wool Venetian Twill Satin Ribbon 
Bows. An elegant garment. Latest Paris Spring 
Wrap, $14.95. 








XT TT RTT 1 A, wind 


The ** Esmeralda” Hat, stylish, $10.00. 








The season for disposing 

of goods at wholesale being 
ended, Messrs, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have transferred to their 
retail counters their entire 
reserve of Black and Col- 
ored Silks and Satins, con- 
sisting of Brocades, Roman 
and Persian Stripes Moire, 
Rhadames, Satin Surahs, 
Summer Silks, &c. 

These goods will be sold 
at prices that defy competi- 
tion at wholesale or retail. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 





Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson's 


SPRING and SUMMER 
Catalogue of Fashions 


GENERAL DRY GOODS PRICE-LIST 
NOW READY, 


AND WILL BE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 
P.S.—W holesale Department second and third floors. 
$12 A WEEK. “gl2a day at home ea asily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truk & Co. -Augusta, Maine, 


TAMPING | PATTERNS — Mfg. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 











GEORGE KEYED SON & C0., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


WE ARE OFFERING UNUSUAL ATTRAC. 
TIONS IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT THIS 
SEASON. ON APRIL 19th WE PURCHASED 
A VERY LARGE LOT OF BLACK AND COL- 
ORED SILKS, ALSO MOIRE ANTIQUES AND 
SATINS, AT AUCTION, THE PRICES ARE 
VERY LOW. 


LACES. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR LACES. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GIVES 
VERY FULL DESCRIPTIONS. 


RIBBONS. 


WE HAVE ENLARGED THIS BRANCH, 
AND ARE SELLING ALL STYLES, WIDTHS, 
AND COLORS AT LEAST 15 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., near 5TH AVE. 








ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


An immense assortment of 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND BONNETS 


In Manilla, Chip, Belgian, Milan, Porcupine, 
Leghorn, and Fancy Braids, 
at popular prices. 


OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 


Novelties in 
BEADED, SPANISH, AND ORIENTAL LACES 
AND LACE GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 FAUBOURG POIS- 
SONNIERE, PARIS. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
NEAR 5TH AVE. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


In Embroidered Mull Shawls, Scarfs, Fichus, 
and a large line of Made-up Lace Goods, &c. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


[Y 50005 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James Antuony 
Frovupr, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols., 4to, Paper, 15 cents each. 

IL. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. : 

If. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1850. By Cuanixes Duke 
Yonex, M.A., Regins Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 

lV, 

PLAIN-SPEAKING. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vv. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


By Jacon Anporr. A 


Vi. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newooms. 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With Ove Hundred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Vil. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. 

Cuvrou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
VIIl. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
aild Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuarzies Kenpatt Apams, LL.D., Professor of 


By Exiia RopmMan 


History in the University of Michigan, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Ix. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Atrrep Atncer. 12mo, 


Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“ English Men of Letters.” 


xX. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwail, 1835 to 1S7l. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, 

XI. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 

aL. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Riouarv 


Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

XL 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Sprivg and Summer of 1881. By Wititam Howarp 
Russet, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

XIV. 
the Antediluvian World. 
Illustrated. 


ATLANTIS: 


By Ienativs 
DonNELLY. 


12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Queen of Bohemia. 


By Joseru Harton. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annetre Lysrer. 20 cents. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Many Crom Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By Tames Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange No Robbery. 


By M. Betuam- Epwarps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony Trotopr. 15 cents, 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Lintre. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kenv Spenper. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents, 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E.D.Grraxp, 20 cents. 
Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 
Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Mary 


Cxou. Hay. 15 cents. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


t@” Haurer & Beoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





82 Wanren’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BRO' & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ne.GURNEY & Cco., 


ae, > Street, N.Y. Box 3527. 
IMPORTERS of LACE BRAIDS, A - 
RASENE, &e, Orders punctus ally atte nded to. 





BY MATIZ! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All beseht for cash, and sold at towest city prices. 
Dress Good s, Shawls, rimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, may Soe oods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfit its, &o. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication, 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 





$66 

















L dy A e@ t Can secure permanent employmeni 
a gent $s with good s i hig City 
Skirt yi Si Supporters, e outfit 


Free. Address Queen ity Bunpender Same 


i} ‘a 


Rie innau, O, 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUGH ON RATS,.”’—Ask Druggists for it. 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed-Bugs. 


$5 to $2 


$77 
$1 WY 


1ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
/ three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 


It 
15c. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’ way, N.Y. 
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The recent finding 
of an eel by a New- 
ark church organist 
in the pipe that su 

lies water for work- 
ng the bellows was 
a performance not 
mentioned in the 
musical programme 
of the day, though 
it might have been 
ut down as “ Eel 

rovatore.” 


pail 

Two sailors once 
went with a tame 

arrot to a show in 

‘okio, where a Jap- 
anese was giving an 
exhibition of sleight 
of hand, interspersed 
with acrobatic feats. 
At the end of each 
trick the sailorssaid : 
“Nowisn’tthatclev- 
er? Wonder what 
he’lldonext?” With 
each act of the per- 
formance theiraston- 
ishment increased, 
and they keptmutter- 
ing, “‘ Wonder what 
he'lidonext?” The 
parrot heard this ex- 
clamation so often 
that -he picked it up 
off-hand, as it were. 
Presently the Japa- 
nese tried to keep in 
the air a number 
of bamboo sticks 
ignited at both ends, 
but having his at- 
tention distracted 
by a movement in 
the audience, he al- 


aa ar = 
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lowed one of the 
sticks to drop. Un- 
fortunately it fell 
upon a heap of fire- 
crackers, bombs, 
etc., which exploded, 
blew out the walls, 
blew off the roof, scattered the audience in all direc- 
tions, and sent the parrot, minus its tail feathers and 








PUTTING HIM AT HIS EASE. 


Mtss BLANDISH. “I suppose you’RE ovT DaNncING EvERY NiGHT OF Your LIFE.” 


Youne GAwkKson. “Ou! n—n—no, I assuRE you—’ 
Miss BLANDISH. ‘Ou, COME now, I'M suRE you MUST BE!” 


FACETIZE. 


Dr. Wi.t1am Maaryn made the personal acquaintance of Blackwood, 
the founder of Blackwood's Magazine, in this amusing way. He had al- 
ready contributed to the magazine, but was unknown to the: editor. 
Wishing to have an interview with Blackwood, Maginn set out from 
Cork for Edinburgh, where he arrived on a Sunday evening, and early on 
Monday morning presented himself in the famous shop in Prince's Street. 
The papers contributed by Maginn were spicy and stinging, and Black- 
weet hed received several furious letters from Ireland demanding the 
name of the author of such obnoxious articles—a fact which Maginn had 
heard of. Blackwood now mistook Maginn, who was a thorough Irish- 
man in appearance, for one of his angry correspondents come to seek a 
reckoning ; so the following colloquy took place: 

“You are Mr. Blackwood, I presume ?” 

“T am.” 

“*T have rather an unpleasant business with you, then, respecting some 
things which appeared in your magazine. They are”—so and so. ‘‘ Would 
yon be kind enough to give me the name of the author?” 

“That requires consideration, and I must first be satisfied of your pur- 

ose.” 
ar Your contributor resides in Cork, does he not ? 
any mystery about that.” 

“1 decline at present giving any information on that head before I 
know more of your business, and who you are.” 

“You are very shy, sir. 1 thought you corresponded with Mr. Scott, 
in Cork”—the assumed name under which Maginn had contributed his 
papers. 

' “I beg to decline giving any information on that matter.” 

“Tf you do not know him, then, perhaps you would know your own 
handwriting”—drawing from his pocket a bundle of letters. 
not deny your correspondence with that person with these proofs in my 
possession.” 

“ How, in Heaven’s name, did you procure those Jetters 2” 

“T am the gentleman himself.” 

A hearty laugh, a warm hand-shake, and ‘“‘a wee drop of auld usque- 
baugh” made all things right, and resulted in a pleasant evening and a 
cordial acquaintance between the cautious editor and the humorous au- 
thor of the “‘ Odoherty Papers.” Blackwood was familiarly and facetious- 
ly named Ebony by the witty and learned Maginn. 


You need not make 


one eye, about four hundred yards. As the bird came 
down with a flop, it shrieked: ** Wasn’t that clever ? 
Wonder what he’ll'do next 2?” 


—__~——— 

It was one of the'rules of a venerable doctor of the 
experimental and eclectic school of medicine never to 
have anything wasted; and therefore, when any medi- 
cine remained after the patient died or recovered, he 
would empty it into a bottle kept for. the purpose, which became the re- 
ceptacle of a heterogeneous compound that science could not analyze. A 
younger member of the — noted this as a very singular fact, and ask- 
ed of him the reason for it. hie doctor hesitated a little, and then replied 
that though in ordinary cases he knew well what to do, there were in- 
stances when all his medical skill failed. At such times it was his custom 
to resort to the big bottle, and leave nature and accident to accomplish 
the cure. ‘“ And—will you believe it?” said he—“ some of my most brill- 
iant successes have resulted from it!” 


ES BEE ES 
“Your arguments are sound, my son, and delivered with force,” said 
the clergyman to his boy, who had been banging away at his drum for an 
hour or more; “‘ but we have heard quite enough on that head.” 
rt 


The man who goes fishing, and sits in a cramp-inviting position on a 
narrow thwart from early morn to dewy eve, and calls it‘ fine,” is the same 
man who never goes to church because the pews are not comfortable. 

—_—_—— 


A wag speaking of a friend whom he suspected of living altogether be- 


| yond his means, observed that he believed he ‘* would owe several thou- 


“You need | 


sand dollars after all his debts were paid.” 


cckasapeaglipiiomenaet 
The leader of the orchestra at Drury Lane having taken great pains 

| once upon a time to teach Mr. Kemble the air of “ Richard Coeur de 
Lion,” at last, out of all patience, ex- 
claimed, “ Sir, you murder the time!” 
“ Well,” said Kemble, “‘ that’s bet- 


MISTRESS. “ Forcor 1T! 
BRIDGET, “Ir was ON ME Moinp I put 1T, Mum, AN’ ME MOIND WINT ASTHRAY WID IT.” 








SHIFTING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
Why, I To_p you To IMpREss IT ON YouR Minp.” 


Nor to se Caveut.—There was, many years ago, a Lazy Man’s Society 
organized in Manchester. One of the articles required that no man be- 
longing to the society should ever be in a hurry. Should he violate this 
article, he must stand treat to the other members. Now it happened on 
a time that a doctor who was a member was driving post-haste through 
the streets to visit a patient. Fellow-members of the society saw him, 
and chuckled over the idea of a treat, and on his return reminded him of 
his fast driving and violation of the rules, ‘ Not at all,” said the doctor. 
“The truth is, my horse was determined to go, and I felt too lazy to stop 
him.” They did not catch him that time. 


— 

“T wouldn’t give that for any man’s opinion!” exclaimed Fenderson, 
snapping his fingers. 

“ Excepting your own,” remarked Fogg. 


> — 
Merroro.oGi0aL.—The umbrella and the rain are often mist. 
‘ es 


A gentleman thus addressed his butler: ‘James, how is it that my 
butcher's bills are so large, and I always have such bad dinners ?” 

“ Really, sir, 1 don’t know,” said James, ‘“‘for I’m sure that we never 
have anything nice in the kitchen that we don’t send some of it up to the 
diving-room.” , 

Latest From Lity anp SunrLower Crreies.—Embroidered mustard 
plasters are now recognized asa necessary feature of esthetic medication. 

——_——>——_— 


A tramp with some combs for sale was slinking up to the side door of 
a house, but the dog came round the corner and seized hold of the tail of 
his coat. The man was skulking out, when the owner of the house, a 
German, came and asked, * Did dose dog bide you ?” 

“He didn't bite me; but he tore my coat,” was the reply. 

“ My goot friend, excuse dose dog if he didn’t bide you. He ish a young 
dog now, but by-and-by he shall take hold of some tramps and eat deir 
bones right out of dem. He bides a coat now, but he shall soomdo petter.” 





ter than to be eternally beating it as 

een ag: ee 4 
Unfortnnately, the man who has a 

silent sorrow is seldom silent. He 

| plays the finte, scrapes the fiddle, and, 
most diabolical of all, strives to mas- 
ter the trombone. 


op laneniibiiaiataiten 
A disappointed young man says he 
wishes he was a rumor, because a ru- 
mor soon gains currency, which he 

| has never been able to do, 


— 
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UNCLE JOE GOES FISHING. 


* Jes HEAH DEM FisH PLUNK AROUN’ IN DAT Can! 


Won't ole MARFA’S HEART TICKLE WHEN SHE SEE DEM?” 


ON THE WAR-PATH. 











